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The Gist of It 


BEULAH AMIDON, ASSOCIATE EDITOR, VISITED 
a number of industrial areas during the 
strike situation in late March and early 
April. Her article (page 269) is a report 
based upon firsthand inquiry; it is also an 
interpretation of the general background of 
industrial relations with which Miss Ami- 
don, through long experience, is familiar. 


Ropert E. S. THompson ts a PuHapveL- 
phian who for two years has followed the 


story of Pearl Mason which he tells on page 
274. 


Str NorMAN ANGELL, AUTHOR oF “THE 
Great Illusion,” and known throughout the 
United States as a lecturer, answers a ques- 
tion that appears to perplex some Ameri- 
cans. Page 285. 


Tuomas H. REED, FOR TWENTY-FIVE YEARS A 
consultant in municipal administration and 
city planning, lives down the street from 
the office of Survey Associates. His article 
(page 293) was received by the staff with 
enthusiasm—for he had demonstrated that 
social interpretation, like charity, can begin 
right at home. His survey of Nineteenth 
Street is of more than local significance; 
its implications are pertinent to every ur- 
ban community in the nation. 
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On pacGE 277 WE PUBLISH, IN RESPONSE TO 
mumerous requests, the addresses which 
were made to a luncheon gathering of 
nearly a thousand, as well as to a national 
radio audience, at the Western Hemisphere 
Luncheon of Survey Associates in New 
York City on March 29. 

Two photographs on this page give those 
who were not present a sense of acquaint- 
ance with the speakers. It is impossible to 
convey the warm enthusiasm with which 
their addresses were heard. Among the 
guests of honor were Francisco Castillo 
Najera, Ambassador of Mexico to the 
United States; Douglas Seaman Cole, Cana- 
dian Trade Commissioner; most of the 
consuls general of the Latin American re- 
publics in New York City; Carter Good- 
rich, chairman of the governing body of 
the International Labor Office; and a num- 
yer of Americans prominent in Pan Amer- 
ican affairs, including Col. A. Kenny C. 
Palmer and James S. Carson; also authors 
und artists who contributed to the special 
March number, “The Americas: South and 
North,” and members of the board of di- 
‘ectors of Survey Associates. Richard B. 
Scandrett, Jr., who presided, announced 
hat “The Americas: South and North” 
tad gone into a large second edition. Szr- 
vey Graphic’s special number dedicated to 
New World understanding is thus reach- 
ng a widespread audience at an opportune 
noment in the history of the Western 
Jemisphere. bbe 
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MAGAZINE OF SOCIAL INTERPRETATION 


Strikes and Defense 


by BEULAH AMIDON 


How can strikes in defense industries be averted or settled 
promptly? To what extent have existing laws to promote 
labor peace been sidestepped—and by whom? Miss Amidon 
recently visited the scenes of several widely publicized strikes, 
checked her findings with objective observers. This report, 


by our industrial editor, is one of a series of Survey Graphic 
articles on the strength of the United States. 


WHy DO DEFENSE WORKERS GO ON STRIKE? IT MEANS HEAD- 
lines and editorials condemning unions in the daily pa- 
pers. It means the risk of tear gas, swinging nightsticks, 
flying rubble, stray shots along the picket line. It jeopar- 
dizes wages and seniority. It means further burdens on 
harassed men in Washington, fresh anxiety for strained 
leaders in London. It means satisfaction in Axis strong- 
holds. It means, above all, friction and delay in the output 
of products essential to the defense program of the United 
States and to the beleaguered democracies to which this 
country has pledged its aid. Why do they do it? 

It is difficult to discuss any aspect of a swiftly changing 
situation. As this is written, the National Labor Relations 
Board has just handed down an order for polls of the 
workers at Ford’s River Rouge and Lincoln plants near 
Detroit, and at the Bethelehem Steel Company’s plant at 
Lackawanna, N. Y. Men are back at work at Vanadium, 
Allis-Chalmers, International Harvester. The auto work- 
ers have accepted the terms proposed for ending the nine- 
day stoppage at River Rouge. The new National Defense 
Mediation Board has an impressive list of settlements to 
show for its first fortnight’s work, and its members are 
scattered from coast to coast, working on other trouble 
spots. Negotiations of new contracts in Big Steel and in 
bituminous coal are proceeding peacefully on their slow, 
undramatic way. But the hissing of newsreel audiences 
whenever a labor leader appears on the screen, proposals 
for drastic anti-strike legislation in the press and in Con- 
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gress, the irate condemnation of strikes and unions heard 
at public meetings and private gatherings, are expressions 
of a mounting intolerance. It seems to us worthwhile, 
therefore, to consider in detail one situation, not in im- 
patience and bitterness, but as a problem calling for 
reasonable solution. I have selected a short strike in a 
basic defense industry, steel, which happened some weeks 
ago. Here is a situation that has had time to “cool off” 
so that it can be discussed without rancor. 


Background of a Strike 


‘THE STRIKE AT THE LACKAWANNA PLANT OF THE BETHLEHEM 
Steel Company in the last week in February lasted only 
thirty-eight hours. The strike settlement provided for re- 
instatement of discharged workers, negotiation of griev- 
ances, and payed the way for an NLRB election to enable 
employes to select their bargaining agency. In the hearing 
on the election petition before a trial examiner in Buffalo, 
the AFL craft unions withdrew from the proceedings in 
order to expedite the election. The NLRB order for the 
election, issued early in April, upheld the ruling of the 
trial examiner who refused the request of the Employes’ 
Representation Plan to intervene. This means that the 
14,000 workers in the Lackawanna plant will not choose 
among several agencies but will vote “Yes” or “No” on the 
question of being represented by the Steel Workers Or- 
ganizing Committee of the CIO. 

In Mid-March I spent several days in Lackawenna and 


Buffalo, talking to all sorts of people. To be sure, the sec- 
retary of a plant executive was as close as I could get to 
a Bethlehem Steel Company official. But I had ready ac- 
cess to local leaders of the SWOC, regional representatives 
of the CIO, rank and file workers, a plant guard, a police 
officer who had been on strike duty, a settlement worker, 
a social worker, a 
“Y” secretary, a news- 
paper man, several 
business men. I asked 
each one: 

Why _ did 
strike occur? 

The answers lay 
bare some of the fac- 
tors involved in the 
whole thorny issue 
of defense industry 
strikes. And they 
show, too, that the 
handling of these 
problems in employ- 
er-employe relations 
constitute a real test 
of the democracy 
which we are arming 
to defend. 


that 


LacKAWANNA IS A 
sprawling continua- 
tion of the city of 
Buffalo, N. Y., a grimy, toiling community, its center and 
its reason for being the steel plants—Republic and Bethle- 
hem—around which stretch its sooty streets, its neighbor- 
hood stores and crowded homes. The Bethlehem Steel 
plant itself is a bewildering maze of yards and buildings 
and tall stacks, overhung with smoke and steam through 
which the blast glows and fades and glows again. Ugly 
and grimy as it is, such an establishment somehow lifts 
the spirit. For it embodies the strength that we have and 
are—the vast resources, the skill and organization, all that 
we mean when we speak of 
“America’s power to produce.” 
The plant is located in a dis- 
united community. There is 
the “old Buffalo” of “native 
stock,” secure, self-satisfied, 
exclusive, with social-econo- 
mic barriers almost impos- 
sible for an “outsider” to 
penetrate. Outside that lies 
a larger and far-less co- 
hesive community—Poles, 
Bohemians, Serbs, Hun- 
garians, Italians, Negroes 
—millworkers, or the 
sons and daughters of 
millworkers. 
Thirty years ago, af- 
ter the long and bloody 
strike at the parent 
plant of the corpora- 
tion at Bethlehem, 
Pa., Charles Schwab 
vowed that he never 


would deal with organized labor. Union leaders in Lacka. 
wanna still quote the reply of Schwab’s successor, Bethle. 
hem Steel’s present president, Eugene G. Grace, to Wil 
liam Howard Taft, then head of the War Labor Board. 
Said Mr. Taft, “If 99 percent of your men were in a 
union, would you deal with them, Mr. Grace?” “Not as 
union men,” said the 
steelmaker. 

Until NRA, only 
the building trades 
unions and the Amal- 
gamated Clothing 
Workers had secured 
a foothold in the 
community. Quiet 
organization activi- 
ties began in Bethle- 
hem’s Lackawanna 
plant in 1935. “We 
didn’t wear our but- 
tons on the job until 
1937,” one worker 
said, “and then it 
wasn’t too healthy.” 

The violent Re- 
public Steel strike in 
1938 served to consol- 
idate anti-union feel- 
ing in the commu- 
nity. Nevertheless, 
- unionization has in- 
creased in the last four years, notably in the local plants 
of Fisher-Chevrolet, Bell Aircraft, Colonial Radio, Gen- 
eral Drop Forge, Worthington Pump, American Brass. 
Today, in a population of 700,000, the AFL and the CIO 
claim about 70,000 members apiece. 

When the defense program was launched, Bethlehem 
was the only open shop company left in Big Steel. Instead 
of a union, Bethlehem Steel for years has had its own 
Employes’ Representation Plan. This was declared a 
company union by the National Labor Relations Board in 
August 1939. Bethlehem was ordered to “withdraw rec- 
ognition from and completely disestablish the ERP” at 
the ten plants involved in the case, including Lackawanna. 
The board order was issued nineteen months ago. The 
company appealed. The U. S. Court of Appeals has not 
handed down its decision in the Lackawanna case, though 
in the earlier case of the Fore River Shipyard, a Bethle- 
hem subsidiary, the court found a similar plan to be com- 
pany-dominated. Meanwhile, Bethlehem has proceeded as” 
though no NLRB order had been issued. ’ 


Why They Went Out 


AT THE Lackawanna HEADQUARTERS OF THE SWOC, I 
talked with several of the men who had been “out.” Tm 
an old store building, ill adapted to its present use, men 
milled back and forth, trying to transact union business’ 
and to exchange a few words with fellow workers. . 

We had to go out,” one told me. “We tried everything 
else first. By the papers, you’d think we loved to go out. 
But that’s not so. We tried everything else. There was 
nothing else left.” 

“The vote was five to one,” said another. “ 
5,004 voted for it, and 1,001 against. We had grievances 
but nothing was done about them. They wouldn’t m 
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Steel workers read company notices of an ERP election in the Bethlehem 
plant and (below) a union handbill about the ERP election at Lackawanna 


with our committee. We oltered to arbitrate, but they 
wouldn't take our proposition. The last straw was when 
they got out the ballot boxes for the ERP election.” 

Another man, standing by, said: “People on the outside 
don’t know what it’s like inside. It’s hard to tell you about 
it because you don’t know what it’s like.” 

A fourth said: “We got a lot of grievances. Some of 
them go back a long way. See, there is the ERP. They 
Sted that years ago. The company did. You got to be- 
long, if you work foe Bethlehem. If there’s an election, 
they let you know you got to vote—or else. They put up 
the names. The ERP ee a grievance committee. I guess 
they try to take up things with Baker | the personnel man | 
but they don’t get anything. We work on a piece work 
system. You never can tell what you ought to have in 
your envelope or what you will have. That’ S one griev- 
ance. Then there’s too much dust. We got no place to eat 
lunch. Men that get hurt are promised ne easy work— 
but they don’t take them back. But most of the complaints 
are about wages. We don’t get as much as they get in 
other companies. We know that. But we don’t know how 
it is figured. The union tried to send in a grievance com- 
mittee. But they wouldn’t meet with us. rine said they 
have all the dealings with the ERP. We sent a committee 
of seven to meet with the department superintendent. He 
wouldn’t talk with them. Well, when Winship [the de- 
partment superintendent] refused to talk with the com- 
mittee, the whole department went up as a committee. He 
wouldn’t talk with 
them. The company 
reinforced the gates. 
The company gave out 
a newspaper story 
about an illegal sit- 
down and how we 
sang communist songs. 
There wasn’t a  sit- 
down. We sang ‘God 
Bless America.’ They 
discharged six hun- 
dred or so, in the blast 
furnace and the coke 
oven and the electrical 
departments. The men 
ordered to take these 
electrical jobs walked 
out. There were about 
eighty of them. We of- 
fered to arbitrate if the 
men were taken back 
and kept their status. 
We held a mass meet- 
ing. We went over the 
whole thing. Four 
thousand were there. 
Mhat's about the 
whole shift. We de- 
cided on the strike 
vote. The vote was 
ive to one, like he said. The day of the strike vote the 
‘overnment sent two men in from Washington. They 
should have céme sooner. It was too late then. But I 
lon’t think it’s any use for you to bother with what we 
Il you. You don’t know what it’s like in there.” 
ae ocal SWOC official said: “The strikers had three 


Policeman and strikers at the gate of the Lackawanna plant 


demands. First, that Bethlehem take back, with full 
seniority, the men that were suspended or discharged. 
Second, that Bethlehem obey the ae of the NLRB and 
stop its unfair labor practices. Third, that Bethlehem have 
a genuine election in the plant, run by the government— 
not one of these ERP fakes—and if the SWOC is voted 
»y. the majority, the company must carry on collective 
bargaining with the SWOC. But of course there was 
more to it than that. You have to realize that a strike is 
not something that just happens by itself. It is always 
part of a long, long story. If you go back and read the 
record, you will see that things have never been right be- 
tween Bethlehem and the men. What was really behind 
this strike was the determination of the men to end Beth- 
lehem’s anti-union policy and acts. It burns us up that in 
spite of the way Bethlehem Steel has gone on with its 
anti-labor practices after the NLRB order, they’ve pulled 
down over a billion dollars in contracts—nearly a billion 
and a quarter. A lot of things go on in the plant that keep 
the men stirred up—things that wouldn’t go on with a 
good labor policy. But it’s the long story that burns the 
men up. What I am trying to say is that there is a whole 
lot more to the situation than those strike demands.” 

An official company statement, given to the press on 
February 27, affords another view of “the facts leading 
up to the strike”: 


For ten days, starting with February 7, the company toler- 
ated a series of systema- 
tic sitdowns on each of 
the three shifts in its 
coke oven department, 
lasting for periods of 
from half an hour to 
two hours and a half. 
such _ periodic 
sitdowns were extended 
to the blast furnace de- 
. After fair 
warnings and after pa- 
tiently waiting for the 
employes who _partici- 
pated in such sitdowns 
to resume normal work, 
to protect its property 
and assure the continued 
operations o: the plant, 
the company decided to 
suspend these men in- 
definitely. . About 
425 employes out of the 
14,000 at that plant were 
suspended for the above- 
mentioned misconduct. 
Suspension notices in 
the coke oven depart- 
ment carried the follow- 
ing statement: “Sus- 
pended indefinitely for 
misconduct during 
working hours, refusing 

+ to work, disobeying or- 
ders, and damaging company property.” 

It is apparent to the company that the objective of the in- 
stigators of the trouble from the start has been to sabotage 
operations. The demands that have been presented to the 
company have been (1) a 25 percent general increase in 
wages; and (2) an attempt to dictate what persons in the 
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management should deal with the union in collective bar- 
gaining.... 

The selection of a bargaining agency is entirely up to the 
employes. We have not tried, and will not try, to influence 
them in any way in this choice... . 

We believe in collective bargaining as a principle and as 
defined in the National Labor Relations Act, and we are 
complying in every respect with that law—whatever state- 
ments to the contrary notwithstanding may be made. 


Community Comments 

A “Y” secretary said: “I'D RATHER TALK ABOUT HOW THEY 
struck than why they struck. After all, you ought to go to 
the union and the company to ask about the ‘whys.’ The 
organization out at Bethlehem was carried on quietly. 
Everyone knew it was going on, but there wasn’t very 
much of it on the surface. The few pro-union people in 
this community were pretty badly disillusioned by the 
Republic strike [in 1938.] That justified to Buffalo the 
worst that had been said up to that time about radical 
leadership. And there have been some disquieting devel- 
opments since then. The Presidential campaign brought 
out into the open a local split that has been widening for 
a long time. The CIO council is definitely split now, on 
the communist issue. Some of the unions refuse to send 
delegates. They say everything is manipulated by the 
party-liners, and they keep finding themselves maneuv- 
ered into a false position, that is, a communist position. 
So they just don’t go. Of course the party-liners are con- 
stantly running down the defense program and Hillman 
here, and Bevin in England. This is all getting outside 
labor circles, unfortunately, and increasing the anti-labor 
feeling in the community. 

“IT thought the local papers: were very fair about the 
strike though they aren’t what you’d call pro-union. That 
was a real tribute to the way the union handled the situ- 
ation. The discipline was impressive. The Lackawanna 
police deputized a lot of union members, and I am con- 
vinced that was a big factor in keeping things orderly. 
The company complained that the Lackawanna _ police 
did not give Bethlehem adequate protection, but I should 
say there were no grounds at all for their complaints. 

“Things did not go so well on the Buffalo side. The 
plant has one gate in Buffalo. It was put in three years 
ago, and it is always locked. When the strike began, the 
company opened that gate, and 
the Buffalo police put twelve 
mounted officers there. And 


ers behaved. But of course most people stayed at home o1 
went to their offices and heard a lot of rumors of violence 
and beaten policemen and got a very different impression 
of the strike.” 


A Lackawanna police officer, who was on strike duty. 
“We tried to do a fair job. Most people here have friends 
or neighbors or at least know someone that works in the 
plant. We know they aren’t any wild Bolsheviks. They 
didn’t want violence any more than we did. We tried not 
to give any provocation here in Lackawanna. I think if 
you'll ask any of the strikers or the union leaders, they’ll 
tell you we tried to be fair to all parties and do our duty. 
And I think any of the city officials here in Lackawanna 
will tell you the strikers did the same. There are bound 
to be a few incidents in a strike. There was no serious 


trouble. And thank the Lord for that.” 


From Many Viewpoints 


A member of the headquarters staff of the CIO: “Ler 
me show you some figures.” He produced the February, 
1941, issue of the Economic Outlook, “A survey of current 
economic facts from Labor’s point of view.” It is a CIO 
publication. It carried a tabulation of 1940 profits in in- 
dustry, as compared with 1939 profits, taken from the 
annual reports of sixty-eight corporations. A summary 
stated : 


- in the last two years, while the profits per dollar of 
steel shipped have risen substantially, the wages per dollar of 
steel shipped have fallen. This has brought about a situation 
in which if the steel industry operates at the rate of its 1940 
fourth quarter it will make profits of 12 percent (assuming 
all costs to be the same). The rate of profit in 1940 for the 
major companies was 814 percent and in 1939 was 4Y, per- 
cent. A 10 percent increase in wages could be given in 194] 
and the profit rate would be reduced only to 9 percent, still 
higher than 1940. A 6 percent profit would be available if 
the wages were increased 20 percent. 


The tabulation shows increase in profits like these: U. S. 
Steel, 148 percent (from $41 million in 1939 to $102 mil- 
lion in 1940); Jones and Laughlin Steel, 222 percent ($3,- 
188,944 to $10,277,029); Youngstown Sheet and Tube, 116 
percent ($5,004,484 to $10,815,468); Bethlehem Steel, 97.5 
percent ($24,638,384 to $48,679,524); Inland Steel, 322 

percent ($10,931,016 to $14,450,-. 
385). 


3 
Qo - 194° ) “Is there any reason to sup- 


there were almost as many of- ok h qm 
ficers on foot at that gate as Ww average forgo pose that the 1939 ‘base’ rep- 


there were pickets. One inci- 
dent I saw with my own eyes 
got a lot of publicity. A police- 
man at that gate slipped and 
fell, and was stepped on by the 
horse of one of the mounted 
officers. His leg was hurt. The 
press reported that he was in- 
jured by the violence of the 
pickets, and in talk around 
town of course the injury grew 
until a lot of people believed 
that the pickets had half killed 
an officer. Buffalo people who 
went out to see the strike were 
impressed by the way the strik- tion, using U. S. Bur 
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Causes of “lost time” pictured by a labor publica. of Wages in the iron and steel 
eau of Labor Statistics figures industry is clearly indicated by 


resents a fair return on invest- 
ment?” I asked him. i 
“That isn’t the statistical way 
of going at things,” he replied. 
He produced another docu- 
ment. BS 
“Here,” he said, “is a bull i 


ings in 1937. It was put out by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
of the U. S. Department of 
Labor. This starts off by saying 


that “The relatively high level 


An“Economic Outlook’ chart 


ie over-all average hourly earn- 
igs of the industry. In April 
938, iron and _ steel workers 
arned an average of 83.9 cents 
n hour. All but 10.4 percent of 
ese workers earned at least 
2.55 cents an hour, and over one 
alf (51.2 percent) earned at 
ast 77.5 cents an hour.’ Now 
arn over to page 44, and look 
t some annual earnings. The 
rst table covers 45,152 workers 
vyho worked twelve months a 
ear—the lucky beggars! A few 
-less than one half of one per- 
ent—earned under $400 a year. 
“he biggest percentage—17.9— 
vere in the $1,400 to $1,600 
lass; 60.4 percent earned under 
1,800 a year; 73.8 percent under 
2,000. Well, like the profits, 
hose are just figures. The profits 
ren’t set up on a base of ‘fair 
eturn to capital.’ These wage 
igures aren’t based on ‘a living 
vage. Or on that ‘health and 
ubsistence level’ that another 
fovernment department has 
vorked out. They found that it took better than $2,300 a 
ear for their ‘average family’ to enjoy ‘the American 
tandard of living.’” 

The figures are significant. It is even more significant 
o hear figures like these quoted in union circles. 


A Buffalo business man: “I don’t care to discuss the 
trike. I can say nothing of my own knowledge. I have 
ny own point of view about these outside agitators that 
ome in here trying to stir up trouble. But you aren’t 
terested in my opinions and | am not interested in see- 
ng them in print. That’s the trouble with this country. 
[here’s too much talk and agitation.” 

Another business man in Buffalo: “The situation speaks 
or itself. The Bethlehem Steel Company has pledged it- 
elf to get out over a billion dollars’ worth of steel that 
s absolutely essential to the defense program and that no 
‘ther company is equipped to turn out. It was held up 
1ere by a few agitators. I don’t blame the men. They are 
he tools of a lot of clever professional labor leaders, and 
he whole thing is encouraged from Washington.” 

A third Buffalo business man: “Things have always 
one along all right out there. Bethlehem is one of the 
rreatest steel companies on earth. And I don’t think you'll 
ind a company anywhere any better at handling labor. 
3ut they’ve got to have a free hand. If Congress would 
peal this Wagner act and call off all these meddlers and 
un in these troublemakers that take their orders from 
Moscow, there wouldn’t be any strikes at Bethlehem or 
etroit or anywhere else.” 
A fourth business man: “Well, it always takes two to 

ake a quarrel, you know. I am convinced there is right 
n both sides and wrong on both sides. My own notion 
s that there must be some better way of handling these 
ituations than to let them get to the strike stage. Every- 
dy knows a situation is building up long before it gets 

far. I think there ought to be some way of bringing 


International News 


Employers, labor, and the public meet to hammer out a new bituminous coal contract. Left 
to right: John R. Steelman, federal labor conciliator; Ezra Wan Horn, conference chairman; 
Charles O’Neil (standing) operators’ spokesman; John L. Lewis, United Mine Workers 


both sides together and threshing things out before it’s in 
such a mess. Take the heat out of the situation, and what 
both sides want is to get on with the job. I’d like to hear 
talk about getting the heat out of the situation, instead of 
talk that just generates more heat.” 

A CIO regional official in Buffalo: “The defense pro- 
gram is definitely anti-labor. Anything that helps along 
an imperialist war is anti-labor. I should think even a 
liberal could see that without being told. Is labor repre- 
sented in the bunch that’s running the so-called defense 
program? It is not! Hillman is the only one they’ve got 
anywhere near the top. Well, Brother Hillman is no more 
‘pro-labor’ than Bevin—no more, and maybe a little less. 
The whole gang is less interested in defense than in 
profits. First and last they’re out to defend ‘the system.’” 

The secretary of the plant superintendent, by telephone: 
“Yes, Mr. Entwisle got your letter, but he never sees the 
press. No one here is authorized to give out any informa- 
tion. You can write to Mr. J. C. Long at Bethlehem and 
he will send you copies of any statements the company 
cares to give out. No, I cannot connect you with Mr. Ent- 
wisle. He does not care to talk with any reporters or mag- 
azine writers. No, I cannot connect you with anyone else. 
You can get any information the company cares to make 
available by writing Mr. Long. Goodbye.” 

A guard at the gate of the Bethlehem plant: “No, you 
can’t come in. Nobody from outside can come in. No- 
body at all. We don’t want visitors. This is one plant 
that visitors don’t visit. You can’t come in. That’s all 
there is to it. Nobody can come in. Nobody from out- 
side at all on any business whatever. We don’t have 
visitors. We never have had visitors, and we don’t have 
them now.” ; 

Those answers cover most of what is worth saying on 
the subject of strikes in defense industries—at least, they 
do if you include the implications with the answers. From 
newspaper files, OPM releases, (Continued on page 311) 
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Winner Give All 


by ROBERT E. S. THOMPSON 


Good luck provided the first funds—but imagination and patience put th 
money to work to create a modern private housing project for Negroes 
This is a Philadelphia true-story—of a gallant woman who, against grea 
odds, has done something for her people and for her city. 


IN THE MiDsT OF A PHILADELPHIA SLUM AREA THERE STANDS 
an attractive group of new cream-colored buildings, the 
Frances Plaza Apartments, containing apartments for 
forty-three Negro families. This, the first modern, private- 
ly financed housing project for Negroes in a city where 
over a quarter million Negroes live, is named the Frances 
Plaza Apartments after a ten-year-old Negro girl. Her 
family’s luck provided the wherewithal. But it was sheer 
goodness of heart on the part of Pearl Mason that made 
the building a reality. So this is really her story. Pearl 
Mason is Frances’ mother. 

Pearl and Benjamin Mason, with’ their two children, 
lived on relief for almost five years. Now and then Benja- 
min washed cars in a garage, not with any notable en- 
thusiasm. But Pearl was industrious and thrifty. She took 
in lodgers when she could, she managed well, she made 
the weekly relief check of $11.40 go a long way. Somehow, 
she even kept the children neat and clean, though they 
lived in a slum and played in the alley. 

It was Pearl who squeezed $2.50 from the family budget 
to buy a ticket on the Irish Grand National Steeplechase 
in 1939. She let little Frances pick the ticket from the 
salesman’s book. Mrs. Mason signed it, “Must Win.” 

“Must Win” drew a horse named Workman, a long 
shot. Pearl dreamed that Workman came in first at Ain- 
tree with room to spare. The Masons were offered $7,000 
for a half share in their ticket. They refused. Darned if 
Workman didn’t win the Grand National by three 
lengths, making a Negro relief family in far-away Phila- 
delphia suddenly rich. 

The press thought it was very comical that a horse 
named Workman should win $150,000 for a Negro man 
who hadn’t worked much for a long time. There was 
some downright indignation, too, because public money 
had been spent for the winning ticket. Bewildered Benja- 
min made it worse when reporters harried him into say- 
ing, “I guess I’ll take it easy from now on.” 


‘THE STORY OF THE Masons’ LUCK WAS HARDLY DRY ON NEWS. 
paper pages before the sharpers and swindlers came run- 
ning. They found a crowd of Negroes ahead of them, 
milling about in the street in front of the Masons’ tene. 
ment waiting for the gin party which lucky Negro gam- 
blers. traditionally throw.. But the door was shut and 
locked, and the blinds were drawn. Inside, the Masons 
knelt in’ prayer with the pastor of their church. Maybe 
you know what you would do with sudden wealth? Pear] 
Mason was more humble; she took her problem to God. 

Next day, announcing to the waiting vultures, “I don’t 
want no stock in Brooklyn Bridge,” she pushed through 
the crowds and made,her way to the office of Raymond 
Pace Alexander, outstanding Negro lawyer. 


_ relatives, including Mrs. Mason’s aged father, once ; 


selected a small block in South Philadelphia less than 


“Brother Alexander,” said Pearl Mason—and these are 
stenographic notes—“I been thinking that my people ha: 
got to get two things. They got to get theyselves home: 
where the roof don’t leak, and they got to get hospitals 
God has given me a concern for my people. Now yot 
take that sweepstakes money and build same homes. The 
rain water been pouring through my roof all my life. ] 
never had a inside toilet. My kids have to play in the alley 
and get theyselves cool in summer under a fireplug. ] 
want green grass and flowers, too. I never did have ne 
flowers. They’s got to be a fountain where the kids can 
fuss around and play and not be getting hit by no auto- 
mobiles.” ; 


“For My People—” 


Peart Mason’s CONCERN FOR HER PEOPLE WAS NOT, AT FIRST; 
taken very seriously. The cadgers and swindlers and sales. 
men kept coming, until finally the Masons were obliged 
to run away and hide. But when they emerged, they 
startled Philadelphia with an act which deserves a monu- 
ment. 4 
Their money arrived on May 2. The Federal Treasury 
put in its claim for $55,000 in taxes. The balance went into 
a brand new bank account. Immediately the Masons 
marched to the offices of the Department of Public As- 
sistance with check No. 1 in hand. The check was for 
$2,133.90. 3 
“We have come to pay our relief bill,” said the smil- 
ing Mrs. Mason. Startled clerks and officials scarcely knew 
what to do with the money. But Pearl Mason had kept 
track of every cent of relief the Masons had received and 
insisted on paying it back. 
Mrs. Mason paid another $300 to a pawnbroker, not be- 
cause she had to but because he had taken old pots and 
pans for security “when I needed money fo’ milk fo’ my 
babies.” She surprised numerous butchers and grocers by 
walking in, reading long forgotten debts from a little 
notebook, and laying the cash on the counter. Under goo 
advice the Masons further bought themselves an annuity 
a little home and its furnishings. They helped a few need: 


slave. When all this was done there was about $70,000 
left to carry out their dream. | 
Mr. Alexander could find no Negro architect who had 
ever been given the opportunity to design anything more 
than a small home. So Frank V. Nickels, a talented whit 
architect, accepted the assignment. He was interested mor 
in solving Pearl Mason’s complicated problem than in th 
modest fee. - | 


Together they inspected scores of slum areas, and 
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Lawyer Alexander and the Masons 


house Square, but surrounded by some of Philadelphia's 
oldest, ugliest, and meanest districts. One advantage was 
that a single bank owned nineteen of the thirty tenements 
in the block and was willing to sell them for only $12,000 
—and keep the sale a secret. Seven other tenements 
were bought through dummy buyers before the news 
leaked. For two more they paid double the fair price. 
The owners of the remaining two in the block held 
out for such an exorbitant figure that the architect 
changed his plans so as to build around them. 

Now the Masons had spent $30,000 for twenty-eight 
wretched tenements that should have been torn down 
twenty years ago. The architect estimated another $60,000 
was needed to replace them with forty-three modern apart- 
ments. But he had miscalculated. Buying secretly, he 
couldn’t inspect the buildings. He had counted on using 
existing brickwork but found many walls cracked and 
foundations awry. The job would cost $80,000 instead of 
$60,000. And only $40,000 in cash was available. 


AN INSURANCE COMPANY WHICH AT THE START HAD MADE 
oral agreement to supply $20,000 on first mortgage, now 
agreed, according to Mr. Alexander, to increase this 
pledge considerably. So a Negro contractor was engaged to 
go ahead with the work and finish it in four months. But 
at the end of four months the contractor was still working 
on the foundations and creditors were threatening suit 
against the Masons. A large contracting firm offered to 
finish Frances Plaza for $64,000. The Masons’ efforts to 
help their own people by insisting that Negroes do the 
work had cost them several thousand dollars and months 
of delay. 

Lawyer Alexander called on the insurance company to 
put up the remaining capital. “But,” he says, “after we 
had razed the houses that were beyond repair, dug 
foundations and completed more than 60 percent of con- 
struction, we were told that they had decided not to 
grant the mortgage.” So he took the proposition to a num- 
ber of large banks and insurance companies in Philadel- 
phia. Collectively, these institutions have eleven billion 
dollars available for investment, but not one would lend 
what was needed to realize the Masons’ dream. 

“Lawyer, why are you discouraged?” asked the Masons. 
“We'll pray to God about this.” Pray to God they did, 
while Alexander went to see Roland R. Randall, chair- 
man of the Philadelphia Housing Authority. And Mr. 
Randall helped them secure a FHA insured loan to com- 
plete the work, on condition that it be repaid six months 
after the builders were through. 

Then Mr. Randall went to Washington and convinced 
Jesse Jones of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
that this project was conservatively planned. The REC 
finally promised a $50,000 loan for ten years. Another 
$20,000 was obtained from the only Negro bank in Penn- 
sylvania. 


THAT WAS IN EARLY SEPTEMBER, 1940. For Two MoNTHs NO 


work had been done on Frances Plaza Apartments. Cruel ° 


and ugly rumors had spread. It was said that the lawyer 
had run off with the money, though the fact of record is 
that Raymond Pace Alexander has done most of his work 
free. It was reported that a speculator had gained control 
of the project. “It’s what always happens when dreamers 
try to build houses,” scoffed a real estate broker specializ- 
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buxom Pearl lets herself go she can smile a yard wid 


ing in slum real estate. It was even asserted that the Ma- 
sons were back on relief, having wasted their substance in 
riotous living. 

There is reasonable suspicion that the Masons were the 
intended victims of a squeeze play. On January 9, 1940, 
anonymous objectors turned up before Philadelphia s 
Zoning Board of Adjustment to protest the Masons’ plans. 
John McShain, chairman of the board, dismissed them 
without a hearing. “You are to be complimented,” he told 
the Masons, “for such a marvelous and humanitarian act. 
This will be a tremendous improvement to the neighbor- 
hood and we should cooperate. We heartily approve it.” 

It matters no longer who disapproved. The Frances 
Plaza Apartments are finished. On April first leasing be- 
gan. More than 2,000 Negro families wanted to move in. 
The waiting list was closed many months ago. 


The House that Dreams Built 

Frances PxiazA APARTMENTS, BUILT OF BRICK, CREAM 
painted, three stories high, surround a court where grass 
and flowers soon will grow and where colored children 
will play around a fountain. The well-equipped buildings 
occupy only 58 percent of the land. (The tenements they 
replace took up 90 percent.) In the basement of one build- 
ing is a playroom and gymnasium. “The kids gotta have 
a place to play when it rains,” says Pearl Mason, who 
knows by experience. 

Benjamin and Pearl Mason, who lived five years by 
public aid, hoped their model homes might be within 
reach of people on relief. They might have managed that 
if they could have paid for the project without borrowing 
money. But demands of the mortgage require that they 
must accept as tenants only those with steady, if small, 
incomes. They must charge from $25 to $42 for their 
apartments. 

Even so, the Masons are meeting an acute need of their 
own people. For in all Pennsylvania there is no other 
modern private housing project for Negroes, whether rich 
or poor. The colored folk must take the left-overs. And 
even white tenants in neighboring modernized houses ~ 
must pay $15 more rent for quarters below the standard ~ 
set by Frances Plaza. 


The Evening Sun or BALTIMORE WARMLY COMMENDED THE 
Masons editorially for “putting money to work in these 
days when governmental activities have assumed such 
huge proportions,” adding that this humble Negro family, 
with no advantages whatsoever save only native good will 
and rather unusual common sense, went straight to the. 
heart of a civic problem. They took the initiative in put- 
ting their capital to work for the good of their com- — 
munity. 

It was appropriate that it was on Lincoln’s Birthday— _ 
a year ago—that ground was officially broken for the ~ 
buildings. Little Frances Mason was there to turn the 
first spade of earth. Benjamin, Junior, six years old, was 
there, smart in new cap and overcoat and obviously won- 
dering what it was all about. Benjamin Mason was there, 
a picture of prosperity and now proprietor of his ow 
garage, in which somebody else washes the cars. Pearl 
Mason was there with her biggest smile, and when : 


Many eloquent speeches were made, but Pearl Mason p 
most of them to shame with one simple sentence. “I’ 
glad to be able to do something for my people.” 


‘SURVEY 


Sa ea 
THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE: A SURVEY ASSOCIATES 


On March 29, at a luncheon of Survey Associates at the Hotel Commodore in New York City 
a distinguished representative of Latin America, of Canada, and of the United States, ducnees 
the future of the New World. The occasion was’ a sequel to the special March number of Survey 
Graphic, “THE AMERICAS: SOUTH AND NORTH,” which has now gone into a large second 
edition. 

Among the audience of nearly a thousand were many individuals prominent in Pan American 
affairs. (See page 267) Radio listeners throughout the Western Hemisphere heard the addresses 
through the Blue Network and short wave facilities of the National Broadcasting Company. In 
response to many requests we are publishing the three addresses that were made. The speakers 


SYMPOSIUM 


were introduced by Richard B. Scandrett, Jr., president of Survey Associates.—T he Editors 


New World Realities 


RODOLFO MICHELS 


Every nation in the Western World faces the urgent task of translating 
sentimental Pan Americanism into practical cooperative action. A Latin 
American viewpoint:—by the Chilean Ambassador to the U. S. A. 


Ir Is AN OBVIOUS FACT, IN ITS EVERY MANIFESTATION, THAT 
the nations of America are strengthening each day the 
bonds which freely and spontaneously link them through 
geographic, economic, political and other factors. These 
factors have brought to consummation the ideal of Inter- 
American solidarity, conceived in the minds of the found- 
ers, the liberators, the illustrious publicists and statesmen 
of these countries; and they are a prophecy of future 
greatness and welfare for all the continent. 

We are living today in a New World of vast dimen- 
sions and possibilities, the complete development of which 
rests on the future. We have like forms of government, of 
republican-democratic systems proclaimed simultaneously 
with our independence, the practice and exercise of which 
is being made more effective in proportion to the exten- 
sion of education to the masses. 

‘The wealth, in quantity yet unknown, of Latin Amer- 
ica, which produces easy and comfortable ways of life, 
might have, in certain periods of history, alienated some 
of her countries from the quiet way of analysis and grasp 
of the problems which nature presents to them, and which 
involve and demand complex and intricate study con- 
cerning our destiny, and bring on difficult situations as a 
consequence. But this same period of calamities, of crises, 
if you please, has served as the best example to enable us 
to gain practical experience. Adversities and the sight of 
danger and misfortune are sometimes healthy for people, 
and often prevent the slide toward the abyss which draws 
so strongly. History repeats itself: and thus for the Amer- 
icas it has perhaps been necessary to take notice of the 
dangers which surround us and observe the macabre 
scenes in which the Old World is debating, in order that 
we might be placed in a position to assay in true propor- 
tion the necessity for strengthening and advancing Amer- 
ican unity. Not only in the sense of linking ourselves 
more closely to the United States, as might be interpreted 
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or supposed from present manifestations; but among our- 
selves, with each one of the Republics of the Continent, 
in order that they may come to form an indestructible 
power which will permit the development and rational 
utilization of the emporium of wealth within the borders 
of our countries, in our oceans, in our soils, and in the 
very depths of the earth, tending, insofar as possible, to 
assure the maintenance and very life of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Our present continental solidarity derives, then, from a 
series of factors so evident that they come to appear im- 
mutable and inevitable. But our Pan American system, 
“our brave adventure in cooperative peace,” is not a sys- 
tem which may remain inactive, but on the contrary, as a 
vital movement in process of development, it requires our 
unceasing efforts to guide and maintain it. 

ih 

OuR MUTUAL UNDERSTANDING AND COMPREHENSION, AL- 
though not a task easy of accomplishment in the broad 
sense, is surely one of the most important elements con- 
tributing to continental solidarity. To consider and resolve 
our common problems, the Americas of the North and 
South must know each other well, and understand each 
other better. 

We and you look at life and its needs from different 
angles. Our precepts and appreciation of certain values 
are not always the same. Certain arguments which con- 
vince or dissuade a North American, may make no im- 
pression on a Latin American, or vice versa. It is not to 
be wondered at, then, that when we depart from a senti- 
mental conception of Pan Americanism to embark upon 
a consideration of certain tangible aspects, we become 
aware that these matters of mutual comprehension are 
not so simple nor easy as might appear at first glance. 
And we have travelled a great part of the road when we 
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understand and recognize that there exist certain obstacles 
to our efforts to understand ourselves better, that these 
must be overcome; they must be studied and duly under- 
stood before they may be eliminated. ; 
The task that rests upon all of us of acquiring a just 
comprehension of our respective problems is not some- 
thing that may be accomplished in one day. In South 
America we are yet far from understanding the soul of 
the people and the spirit of the institutions of this great 
country. And among yourselves, despite the efforts widely 
made, I believe that there is some truth in the observation 
which was made some years ago by Admiral Chadwick: 


It is this lack of understanding of what race character 
means that causes our trouble. It is a study of temperament, 
disposition, outlook on life; a study, in a word, of all that 
goes to make up character, that we need for successful deal- 
ing with races so essentially different from our own. In such 
study is the crux of every international problem concerned 
with the conduct of men. We have certainly ignored this, at 
least as far as Latin America is concerned, almost in toto. It 
is time we were taking another course and knowing the soul 
of other peoples. 


The understanding of our respective national characters, 
(and do not forget that the Latin American peoples also 
differ from each other and are little known among them- 
selves) is perhaps the fundamental aspect in this question 
of mutual understanding; but it is not the only difficulty. 
I could cite many others. Permit me, for example, to recall 
and emphasize the necessity that the people of the United 
States acquire a vaster comprehension of the difficulties 
and delicate economic-social questions which most of the 
Latin American governments must face. 

It is clear that, from the point of view of the economic 
readjustments which must take place on the Continent, a 
betterment in the balance of payments and, as a conse- 
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in the standard of living of the Latin American 
countries, is without doubt the most immediate necessity 
and aspiration and, perhaps, has been least considered in 
its many phases. And these days in which emphasis is 
being put on the tendency and the will to maintain the 
democratic system is when, more than ever before, it is 
necessary to find solutions for the economic-social prob- 
lems. The condition of misery and disorganization of peo- 
ple has created a fertile ground for the cultivation of dic- 
tatorships, with the momentary advantages offered by 
them. 
Putting aside all prejudices and uniting all our efforts 
to attain the satisfaction of our desires for social better- 
ment and welfare, our peoples will soon be enabled to 
establish and assure on solid foundations the rule of true 
democracy, exhibiting a united and organized front which 
will demonstrate that we know how to defend and under- 
stand the inalienability and sacredness of the duties and 


rights of the people. : : 


quence, 


IN THIS ARDUOUS TASK OF BRINGING ABOUT A BETTER UNDER- 
standing to attain these American ideals of common re- 
sponsibility, which it is not fitting to leave to the exclusive | 
action of governments, we must applaud and stimulate all 
private initiative directed to an adequate comprehension 
of our differences and our broad points of contact, of our 
aspirations, our resources, and our traditions. In this re- 
spect, I wish to point out, with appreciation and praise, 
the splendid and valuable work carried out by Survey 
Associates, Inc. The March number of Survey Graphic, 
dedicated to South and North America, has awakened 
not merely a momentary interest in New World relation- 
ships, but has shown new methods and formulas for the 
solution of our problems and, at the same time, it offers 
an important source of information and inspiration. . 


The relationship between two great voluntary pece duane of nation 

the Pan American Union, and the British Commonwealth—as seen by a 

spokesman of Canada:—by the Principal and Vice-Chancellor of McGill 
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The signing of the historic agreement for cooperative development of the St. Lawrence-Great Lakes Basin. Canadian and U. S. officials 
ook on as J. Pierrepont Moffat, U. S. Minister, signs in the office of Prime Minister Mackenzie King (third from left, seated) 


pread than it had ever been, at any time, prior to 1914, 
ind there had been created, as institutional mechanisms 
o facilitate its operation, the great Bank for International 
settlements at Basle, as well as the smaller, but none the 
28s important, International Agricultural Mortgage Credit 
sank. In those days when Ivar Krueger was still one of 
he more dazzling figures of world finance, there were 
erious plans for the creation of an International Inter- 
nediate Credit Bank which should facilitate the flow of 
unds to the poorer areas of the world, and attain the 
ims that had been envisaged for many years by men like 
ord Stamp and M. Emile Francqui. 

This concept of world organization has been seriously 
vershadowed. The outbreak in Europe of a new war 
gainst the devastating menace of Nazi autarchy may 
eem to have given the last blow to the concept of a 
yorld enjoying, across the Seven Seas, peace and prosper- 
y. But the ideals of the immediate postwar period had 
lready received a mortal blow when the years that fol- 
ywed the international panic of 1931 saw the gradual 
isintegration of the gold standard organization and the 
evelopment, in one country after another, of desperate 
olicies of economic nationalism. Even though we still use 
vany of the same phrases, the vitality of the earlier ideas 
ad vanished and restrictive “New Economic Policies” 
ad taken their place. 

II 

+ 3 
1—E WOULD, HOWEVER, BE A VERY SHORTSIGHTED MAN WHO, 
king backward over the past two decades, should de- 
de that the international efforts which I have mentioned 
ere either illjudged or valueless. Although the League 
f Nations and its satellite bodies attracted the greater at- 
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tention of mankind because, like Minerva, they had 
sprung fully armed from the brain of the Peace Confer- 
ence and seemed, in that first gallant flourish of their 
youth, destined to save the world, there are two interna- 
tional institutions which existed long before 1918, and 
have, even today, lost none of their inherent vitality. 

The first of these, the Pan American Union, is so well 
known to all of you that detailed description is unneces- 
sary. Beginning a century ago as a voluntary congregation 
of peoples who had newly won their freedom by valiant 
efforts, it was then, and still is, a conscious association of 
the nations of the Americas designed to enhance the 
strength of each, and maximize the welfare of all, by 
means of cooperative policies. But today the Pan Ameri- 
can Union is more than that. As my distinguished fellow 
speaker, Mr. Berle, in his recent article in the Survey 
Graphic, has pointed out, the Pan American Union has 
today become a regional “climate of opinion” in which 
men of many countries share the same ideals and work, 
either cooperatively or along parallel lines, toward the 
same aims. Even though we, in North America, may hear 
most about the economic and social experiments which 
have been conducted in the United States during the past 
eight years, the thoughtful reader knows that comparable 
experiments, inspired by the same ideals, have been going 
on in many of the South American Republics, so that the 
Americas are today more closely linked by economic and 
spiritual bonds than at any previous time. 

Like unto the Pan American Union is the second of our 
great institutions, the British Commonwealth of Nations. 
Its origins were vastly different. It began as an empire of 
the old-fashioned kind, comprising areas won by warfare 


or exploration and united under the imperial rule of the 
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home government. But the British people has traditionally 
had a faculty for preserving names while remodeling the 
institutions to which they apply. By a process that has 
broadened out from precedent to precedent, the organl- 
zation which many of us still call “The British Empire 
has become a community of free peoples, loose in the legal 
bonds that might be considered necessary to enforce 
union but strongly coordinated by those spiritual qualities 
which produce true unity. In essence, it is, like the Pan 
American Union, a climate of opinion in which men in 
the various dominions throughout the world share a 
common ideal. [See page 285.] 

Canada, by virtue of her heritage and of her geographic 
position, is interested in the policies of both these organi- 
zations. She looks toward horizons in the East, as well as 
in the South. Because of her proud membership in the 
British Commonwealth of Nations, Canada today is the 
only country in the Americas that is at war with Germany 
and Italy. She is at war not because of any British domi- 
nation of her policy, but because the closeness of her rela- 
tions with Great Britain and Europe during the three 
centuries that lie behind us, has bred in her a realization 
that the menace of fascism and national socialism is one 
that affects directly the whole spirit of our Western civili- 
zation. Borrowing a fundamental statement of belief from 
Abraham Lincoln, she realizes that world society, like 
national society, cannot in this generation survive if it be 
half slave and half free. 

I should be doing less than justice to my compatriots if 
I did not emphasize the fact that Canada is wholeheart- 
edly in the present struggle of her own volition, and by 
specific Act of the Dominion Parliament. She is making 
heavy sacrifices, both of men and of resources; making 
them willingly and with enthusiasm. Yet even in this 
effort, where she might legally be assumed to follow a 
lonely road, Canada has found great spiritual encourage- 
ment in the generous support which has been extended 
to the British arms by the passage of the Lease-Lend bill. 
And the seven billion dollar Appropriation bill a few 
days ago, has, in a real sense, changed the situation for 
Canada as well as for the armies of democracy that are 
now fighting in Britain, in Greece, and in Africa. It has 
been the lack of material supplies in adequate quantities 
that has caused the deepest concern to British thinkers 
during the last six months. Given those materials, the ships 
and tanks and guns and airplanes which are now made 
available through the policies of the United States, there 
can be no question about the ultimate outcome. 


III 


But 1F CANADA IS PLAYING HER PART IN THIS STRUGGLE BE- 
cause of the climate of opinion which she shares with 
Great Britain and Europe, her position among the nations 
of the Americas has made her continuously aware, even 
during the darkest hours of the struggle, that much will 
remain to be done after we have attained a military vic- 
tory, if we are to realize fully the ideals for which the 
forces of democracy are fighting. Canadians realize, as 
every other people in this hemisphere realizes, that a milj- 
tary victory of itself is not the final solution of all the 
problems of world organization and social welfare, but 
merely a new opportunity granted by the gods to man- 
kind, an opportunity which if we use it wisely will per- 
mit the ultimate attainment of the ideals for which good 
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men have striven during many centuries past. 

Canada, although the greater part of her efforts mus 
today be devoted to the prosecution of the war, is already 
considering carefully the problems of reconstruction anc 
rehabilitation which will inevitably present themselves at 
this war’s end. In this field, too, I think that Canada is 
sharing in the climate of opinion which predominate: 
throughout the whole of North and South America, and 
I should like to suggest to the peoples of all countries 
represented in this room today that the nations of thi: 
hemisphere have a great opportunity and an equal re- 
sponsibility. They are today free from the menace of at- 
tack and destruction which must impair the long range 
progress of England or Greece. They are comparatively 
free from the dangers of annihilating invasion which have 
destroyed the possibilities of planning in half a dozen 
European countries. They are even free from that degree 
of concentration on war effort which preoccupies Canada. 
Their freedom provides an opportunity in which they 
can, and must, consider carefully those problems which 
all the nations of the world will face when war is done, 
in order that from their quiet study and free discussion 
they may be able to offer advice and assistance in the day 
when we must all gird up our loins and undertake the 
stupendous task of creating, in actuality, the world for 
which Canada is now fighting. 

Mr. Berle, and others, have shown by their careful 
studies the economic interdependence of all men in mod- 
ern capitalistic society, and the need for some measure of 
conscious direction of human affairs if we are to avoid 
economic shipwreck. The experiences of 1932 and 1933 
convinced every citizen of the United States that social 
welfare is not dependent upon a man’s own efforts but 
upon the nice balance and adjustment of all the affairs in 
our society which permit the coordinated development of 
all economic enterprises and of each geographical region. 
The developments in international economic affairs since 
Great Britain abandoned the gold standard in 1931 have 
just as clearly taught us that this interdependence does 
not stop at national boundaries. The failure of a mortgage 
bank in Vienna may ultimately cause losses amounting 
to millions of dollars to bank depositors in the United 
States; sweated labor in Japanese textile factories may im- 
pose privation upon the families of millhands in New 
Hampshire. 

It is apparent, therefore, that at the end of this war we 
must either create a fully organized world society, with 
all that that involves in terms of cooperation of free peo- 
ples, or else we must turn our back upon the ideals that 
men have dreamed and shortsightedly accept the lower 
ideal of competitive regional economies, each desperately 
strangling itself in the effort to put something over on its 
neighbors and maintain its own economic independence, 
Twenty years have taught us that there is no half-way 
house in which a people can live comfortably. Either we 
must advance to the fuller ideal or retreat to the hve 


THE TWO HORIZONS OF CANADA ARE, THEREFORE, JUST 
real for all the nations of this hemisphere as they are f 
the land that Kipling once called “Our Lady of the 
Snows.” We must look outward, as well as inward. To 
regard the Americas as an isolated region, content te 
work out its own problems behind oceanic barriers tha 
isolate this hemisphere both from the East and from the 
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West, would be an admission of blank despair at this 
crucial moment in the history of Western civilization. 
Rather, let us look upon these nations of the Western 
Hemisphere as a group of friendly countries that are al- 
ready able to explore the political and economic problems 


of living together in a large society, finding solutions that 
men of good will in every other nation can adopt, and 
developing among themselves an organization which shall 
serve as the nucleus of the greater world society which we 
hope to attain. 


Common Defense and Common Welfare 


A. A. BERLE, Jr. 


The New World which is building can be the most apt instrument of 
civilization which the world has yet seen. A U. S. spokesman gives a 
glimpse of the post-war possibilities of the Western Hemisphere:—by the 
Assistant Secretary of State of the U.S. A. 


A WAR IS BEING FOUGHT OVERSEAS, PRECIPITATED BY THE 
claim that it was necessary to establish a New Order in 
Europe. The Axis powers have done their best to get 
everyone to accept the idea that only through Axis victory 
can a “New Order” be created. 

The fact, of course, is that the New World has been 
steadily creating a modern order on its own account; and 
has been at it for a good many years. Even the phrase “a 
new order” applied to political developments is not Ger- 
man. It was coined by President Wilson. He used it to 
sum up the dream he had of a braver and safer base of 
affairs. As you know, he died before he could see any 
part of his plans become real. But the dream did not die; 
and we have long since been making it come true on this 
side of the Atlantic Ocean. 

To conceive any lasting new order requires a knowledge 
of the simple fact that any order of things, new or old, 
rests on people. Behind governments and international 
organizations there are hundreds of millions of individu- 
als, who have the normal human desire to live and to 
have homes, and to bring up children, and to use what- 
ever gifts they have, in some creative way. Progress to- 
wards any new order means satisfying these desires for a 
larger number of people, until at last substantially every- 
one has at his command the opportunity at least to make 
the most out of himself. ; 

In the New World we have made some real progress 
along this line. We are likely, in my judgment, to make 
much more rapid progress in the near future. 


II 


No ONE ON THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE SERIOUSLY BELIEVES 
that there ought to be any permanent difference between 
the well-being of any one country and that of any other. 
The situation can be healthy only if the economic and 
political institutions are so arranged that they serve every- 
one alike. If, after that, any one nation has a favored po- 
sition, it must be due to the greater capacity of its people 
—and not to any artificial advantage. A considerable part 
of our task, accordingly, must be the removal of artificial 
advantages, or, if you like. the sharing of resources so 
that they are available on equitable terms to the peoples of 
the three Americas. 

~ Achievement of any such principle is a huge under- 
taking. And yet, I think, a great deal has been done; and 
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it has been done on a basis known nowhere else in the 
world. 

One very great advantage which the United States hap- 
pens to possess is the fact that she is a huge reservoir of 
capital. Translated into common sense language, that 
merely means that this country can organize and make 
available materials and men and technical skill to con- 
struct permanent improvements. The money that is com- 
monly called “capital” means nothing, except as it gives 
this power. Partly because we are a large country, partly 
because we are a rich country, and partly because we have 
had the good fortune or good sense to see to it that our 
people are well trained and educated, the United States 
has been able to gather together this power to organize 
men and materials and technical skill and to make it 
astonishingly mobile. A century ago it would have been 
quite usual practice to try to use this as a means of dom- 
inating great parts of the world. Today, no one even 
remotely considers that that is or can be a healthy use of 
what we call “capital.” The nineteenth century “capitalist 
imperialism” is as dead as a door nail. 

Instead, we have been at work for a decade endeavoring 
to construct institutions which will make this great power 
to build (for that is what capital really is) available as 
widely as possible to the twenty other American republics. 
The climax of these efforts came last summer, when Pres- 
ident Roosevelt asked, and the Congress of the United 
States granted, a fund of a half billion dollars to be made 
available for the development of this hemisphere. This 
was partly because the burdens of the European war had 
fallen unduly heavily on certain of the South American 
countries. But it was still more grounded on the knowl- 
edge that the steady progress of the other countries in the 
New World was quite as necessary to us as it was to 
them. A pool of half a billion dollars made at least a re- 
spectable beginning towards internationalizing some part 
of the power of our so-called capital; and it has had the 
effect of enabling our American neighbors to draw on 
the materials and technical skill of the United States to 
seek their own national welfare. 

I believe that a further change will take place with the 
setting up of the proposed Inter-American Bank. 

A second advantage held by some countries is the high 
development of industry. But it is not sound to have all 
of the industry of the hemisphere concentrated in one 
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country; even from the commercial point of view, trade 
is better if other countries likewise share the benefit of 
industrial progress. Accordingly, and under the guidance 
of the Inter-American Financial and Advisory Committee, 
there has been a systematic effort to encourage greater de- 
velopment in those countries which have not as yet shared 
in the rise of the industrial arts. An illustration of this 
policy is the steel plant now being constructed in Brazil: 
a project largely worked out by President Vargas, and 
organized by a combination of skills from Brazil and 
from the United States. There are other, less dramatic, 
projects now going forward, and I believe there will be 
many more. 

I hope that some day we may make still greater prog- 
ress. I hope that the day may come when we see a co- 
operative promotion group in the hemisphere whose busi- 
ness it is to seek out opportunities and needs; and who 
are equipped with money, making it possible for them to 
go ahead and get something done. 

The third subject on which we have already begun to 
develop new techniques is that of commodities and com- 
modity distribution. We have today agreements covering 
and safeguarding quotas for sugar which assure a limited 
portion of our market to certain sugar producing neigh- 
bors, making it possible for them to count on an unin- 
terrupted market. The cooperative action of the coffee 
producing countries has produced a law agreement with 
regard to coffee. Agreements are being made to initiate 
work in other great commodity fields. The famous ex- 
change of coffee for corn worked out between Argentina 
and Brazil is a case in point. In some cases we have been 
able to make our defense necessities serve the cooperative 
policy; the purchase of nitrates and of copper and of other 


é International News 
The U. S. and Mexico sign a mutual defense pact. Under- 
secretary of State Welles, standing; Ambassador Najera, seated 
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metals for defense purposes has, happily, been handled 
that it serves a real purpose in stabilizing the hemispher 
economy as well as calling forth production which all « 
us urgently need. 


III 


IN ADDITION TO THESE, I SHOULD LIKE TO CITE AN EXAMPL 
of cooperation with our great northern neighbor, Canad. 
which still further will strengthen the hemispheric ecor 
omy. This is the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Agreemen 
signed only last week between’ the government of th 
United States and the government of Canada. When th 
project is completed, it will not only increase the supph 
of electric power to both countries, which is urgenth 
needed now for defense and which we know will be stil 
more urgently needed by_ peacetime reconstruction later 
but it will also make possible the development in th 
Great Lakes of a large area of inland industry with acces. 
to the open sea. It is not always that God gives to twe 
countries the privilege of developing, in friendship anc 
peace, an area comparable to that of the famous closed 
seas of Europe—of the Black Sea or the Caspian—fully 
equipped with natural resources, with coal, with iron, with 
industrial plants, with electric power, with everything, in 
fact, needed to make a whole civilization by itself. In the 
same category may be put the cooperative development of 
the other power resources which we have been forced to 
begin in connection with the rearmament program, and 
which, we hope, will prove a forerunner to a truer. and 
more effective coordination of the economies of our two 
countries. 


IV 


WE COULD, OF COURSE, EXPAND THE List, ENOUGH HAS BEEN 
said here to illustrate the point I wish to make. In the 
New World, we have not needed to invoke dictatorship 
Nor to create strange doctrines of master peoples, nor to 
force agreements by threats of conquest, nor to coerce un- 
willing neighbors into the cooperation of servitude. 

The work already done gives promise that in a period 
of reconstruction after the war we shall make still more 
rapid progress, 

And this progress is the result of the peculiar and bril- 
liant achievement which the New World has to offer, 
and in right of which it has properly acquired an out- 
standing position in the world. This is the achievement 
of a basis of dealing between groups of different race, of 
different background and different tongue, by friendship 
instead of force, by mutual respect instead of by fear. 

This is, in blunt fact, a moral achievement even more. 
than it is political. The other day at the State Department 
we were discussing the Project of a road connecting the 
United States with Alaska, and running through British~ 
it, with engineering estimates 
and problems of finance, and appraisals of its probable 
help thinking that in other. 
's of on for a roadway connecting — 
territories would mean something quite different, and_ 
would be dealt with on an entirely different basis. Was it 
so long ago that negotiations for the right to cross the 
Danzig Corridor called all Poland to mobilization, fearing * 


So far from seeking dominance, the great glory of the 
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International News 


The Export Import Bank Committee meets in Washington to promote the economic development of South American nations 


New World has been the fact that it was the very em- 
bodiment of cooperative action. Where we have departed 
from this principle we have found that it made us not 
stronger but weaker. Where we have worked together, 
we have discovered that we could form an unshakable 
and unbreakable edifice to which a wartorn Old World 
now looks with eyes of longing and hope. 

More recently we have had to consider, at long last, the 
problem of the common defense. It is interesting to note 
that there never was any question, in the minds of any 
of us, that it was a common defense, and that the duty 

of defending rested equally on us all. Every American 
nation was and is deeply concerned that every American 
nation shall be protected to the utmost in its independence 
and in its right to find its own way. It would not be 
proper for me to discuss here the specific defense meas- 
ures, but I am happy to say that the cooperation has been 
complete; complete to a degree which would seem in- 
credible if one did not know the driving force of the ideal 
of the Cooperative Peace which has given to the New 
World its present stability and its great hope for future 


strength. 
Vv 


-] THINK WE MUST ALL REALIZE THAT THE PERIOD AFTER THE 
war is likely to be as significant as the war period we are 
now going through. We shall have to face titanic issues. 
We shall have to transform an economic life based on the 
effort of defense, into an equally active economic life 
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based on the will to build even more strongly and more 
beneficially the lives of the peoples of the Americas. We 
shall have at our disposition huge productive mechanisms 
called into existence to provide munitions. We shall be 
under the impulsion of seeing to it that the many mil- 
lions of men in Canada, the United States, in Chile, in 
Brazil, and in the other American republics, who have 
been contributing to that work, are not merely turned 
loose to find their own economic readjustment at their 
own expense. 

If now we work in the common defense, then we shall 
be working for the common welfare. We shall, in my 
judgment, have to be sharing burdens from overseas in 
the desperate attempt to repair some part of the wreckage 
which a shortsighted policy of militarism and narrow 
nationalism has at length let loose in Europe and in Asia. 
The doing of these things will tax our imagination to the 
utmost. It will require the best of our minds and the 
greatest enlightenment of our hearts. We shall face many 
discouragements. The problems both here and elsewhere 
will be difficult. We shall not always be able to conquer 
the influence of selfish groups who seek to preserve arti- 
ficial advantages at the expense of the general good; and 
we shall encounter setbacks and disappointments. But I 
am confident that the New World which is building will 
be the most apt instrument of civilization which the 
world has yet seen; and that we are now constructing and 
will pass to our successor generation a hope of many 
mansions more stable than any yet seen. 
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by Jessica Stonor, English sculptor. 
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Who Owns the British Empire? 


by NORMAN ANGELL 


First of a series of articies by guest writers in the department, “Through 
S) e ° . . . 
Neighbors’ Doorways,” edited by John Palmer Gavit, foreign affairs editor, 
who is on leave because of illness. Sir Norman Angell answers a question 

often put to him by Americans. 


WHEN CoLoneL LINDBERGH DECLARED THAT THE BASIC CAUSE 
of the present war lay in the fact that “Britain owns too 
much of the world’s wealth and Germany too little,” he 
was expressing a view of the British Empire very common 
in America—and indeed the world over—and one which 
was expressed repeatedly in the debate on the Lend-Lease 
bill. “Britain,” declared Senator Clark in that debate, “is 
fighting to retain her hold upon the riches of her Em- 
pire—fighting for precisely the same thing for which she 
has fought for a thousand years: commercial supremacy.” 
He went on to declare that as among “German Nazism, 
Italian Fascism, Russian Communism, and British Im- 
perialism, there is little to choose.” 

Senator Nye was just as definite. “The greatest ag- 
gressor in all modern history,” he declared, “has been the 
British Empire. That Empire,” he went on, “is the de- 
spotic, arbitrary, and sometimes tyrannical ruler of almost 
half a billion people. It is this Empire which is calling us 
in the name of democracy.” 

Senator Holman went one better and praised Hitler for 
“having broken the control of the international bankers 
and traders over the rewards for the labor of the common 
people of Germany.” Senator Chandler testified his un- 
willingness to shed American blood “in order to allow 
the British to enslave the people in their possessions in 
Bombay and other places.” 

This picture of John Bull as a plutocratic landowner, 
possessing more property than he can properly use while 
others lack “living space,” is of course the standing theme 
of much German advocacy. In one of his most recent 

speeches Hitler again insisted, as he has done so often be- 
fore, that it is an obvious and gross injustice for a small 
nation of 45,000,000 people to “own a quarter of the 
earth.” He made very much of the statistics. While the 
45,000,000 British owned so many millions of square kilo- 
meters, 80,000,000 Germans had to get along with an area 
so very much smaller—the conclusion being that Britain 
was waging war in order to hold on to inflated posses- 
‘sions, to perpetuate an essentially unjust status quo. 
Now, obviously, it is of vital concern to Americans to 
know whether this picture of Britain as the owner of a 
vast estate paying tribute to the inhabitants of the British 
Islands is a true picture or not. For on the verdict de- 
pends whether America is aiding justice or injustice; 
freedom or mere imperialist advantage. 


The Role of Great Britain 

Wuat are THE Facts? Great BriraIn DOES NOT “OWN” 
pire at all. Not merely has John Bull no proprietary 
whatever in these overseas territories, but the Brit- 


; 


vernment draws no tribute at all from Canada, or 
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Australia, or South Africa, or New Zealand, or New- 
foundland, or Ireland, or India, or from any colony what- 
soever. Indeed, the boot is very much on the other leg, in 
that the British taxpayer is often mulcted for the defense 
and development of the overseas territories. 

Nor is that all, or the most important part. 

Not merely do the British people not “own” the over- 
seas “possessions,” they do not even govern the greater 
part of them. For during the last seventy years Britain 
has carried on a process of de-imperialization, so that 
what was originally an empire, has, for the greater part, 
ceased so to be one; what were originally colonies have 
become independent states, over which Britain has sur- 
rendered all control. The independence for which the 
thirteen American Colonies had to wage war has ‘been 
granted to Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, 
Eire, Newfoundland, and will be granted tomerrow to 
India, without war. 

When the statement is made that Canada and Australia 
and the other Dominions are independent nations, most 
readers simply do not believe it. Yet we are not in: the 
region of controversy, or opinion, but of statutory fact, 
all written down in treaties, statutes, laws, acts of Parlia- 
ment duly signed and 
countersigned, whose 
meaning, despite the law- 
yers, is not only unmis- 
takable, but has been 
made clear by the event. 

To get an idea of how 
vast is the gap between 
the actual facts of the 
Empire, and_ prevailing 
opinion about those facts, 
examine the following 
paragraph from a syndi- 
cated column in the New 


York Journal - American 
of October 10, 1940: 


England never abandons” 
anything—never any com- 
mercial benefit, never any 
military advantage, never 
any valuable territory, — 
never any strategic harbor. © 
. . . Can anybody imagine — 


British Combine | 
Once the seat of Empire, 


Westminster is now the — 
symbol of Commonwealth —— 


, ail 
ty 


Only a few years ago Great Britain surrendered treaty rights in the ports of Eire, and 
the Free State tricolor replaced the Union Jack as British troops departed. German 
citizens and Nazi diplomats still move freely in neutral Eire 


England’s giving up the great gold lands of the Rand? Cer- 
tainly not. 

What comment is to be made upon such a comment, 
in view of the quite incontrovertible fact of history that 
Great Britain gave up those lands about thirty years ago? 
At that time the authority of the British government over 
them was completely surrendered to the South African 
Parliament, so that laws passed by Britain do not run in 
the African Union where the gold mines are situated. 
The British government has no more power over the 
mines of the Rand than it has over those of California or 
Colorado. If the South African Parliament votes to con- 
fiscate the shares of every American and British sharehold- 
er in the Rand mines, the British government would be 
rather less able than the American government to do any- 
thing about it. 

But even if the 
abandonment by Brit- 
ain thirty. years ago of 
her authority over the 
territory of the South 
African Union hap- 
pened to have escaped 
the attention of the au- 
thor of the paragraph, 
what shall be said of 
the further statement 
in the paragraph that 
England never, under 
any circumstances, sur- 
renders a strategic har- 
bor? For. during the 
weeks just previous to 
the appearance of that 
paragraph, the Ameri- 
can press had been 
publishing dispatches 
from Dublin indicat- 
ing that Mr. De Va- 
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death 


British Combine 


fusal to permit the British govern-) 
ment to use the harbors in south-; 
ern Ireland, harbors of life and) 
strategic 
Great Britain. The refusal of the| 
Irish government to open these har-| 
bors to the British Navy has cost| 
Britain many a ship and many a) 
life. So also has the refusal of Mr.. 
De Valera until recently to black-| 
out Dublin. From Irish cities Nazi. 
raiders were able to get their bear- 
ings and destroy English homes in 
Liverpool and other towns in west- 
ern Britain. 

Here is a columnist whose col- 
umn is supposed to be read by 10,- 
000,000 people, whose business it is 
to watch and comment on public 
events. Yet he declares categorically 
that Britain never gives up any- 
thing. There was almost certainly 
no conscious misrepresentation on 
his part, no intention to hide the 
truth. But once some sweeping gen- 


lera was still adamant in his re-} 


importance for! 


eralization is accepted and a picture captures the mind— 
“John Bull owns a quarter of the earth,” “Great Britain 
never gives up anything”—the facts, even known facts, 
make no impression. Old words, old ideas—‘Empire,” 
“the King’s possessions overseas,” “Imperialism”—still 
maintain their magical power in the face of all the facts. 


Evolution of Empire 


THE CASE OF THIS WRITER IN THE Journal-American—aN 
educated and experienced journalist—is typical of that of 
hundreds of writers and commentators all over the world. 
With casual unconcern they ignore events as significant 
as the achievement of the independence of the United 
States. For, after all, the Statute of Westminister was the 
declaration of independence of some six nations (with 


South Africa is self-governing. A sto ant. Wide World 
. stormy debate 
the war, under the leadership of Ceterlishs aes eee 


more to come), em- 
bracing nearly ten 
times as many people 
as were living in the 
Thirteen Colonies 
when they got their 
independence. 

The Dominions to- 
day are independent 
states in no way sub- 
ject to the government 
of Britain. Their con- 
stitutional position was. 
defined in 1931 by the 
Statute of Westmin- 
ster in these terms: . 


No law _ hereafter 
made by the Parliament 
of the United Kingdom 
shall extend to any of 
the Dominions as part 
of the law of that Do- 
minion.... No law, and 
no provision of any 


law, made after the commencement of this Act by the Parli- 
ament of a Dominion, shall be void or inoperative on the 
ground that it is repugnant to the law of England, or to the 
provisions of any existing or future act of Parliament, of the 
United Kingdom, or to any order, rule or regulation made 
under any such act, and the powers of the parliament of a 
Dominion shall include the power to appeal or amend any 
such act, order, rule or regulation insofar as the same is part 
‘of the law of the Dominion. 


If that is not independence, words have no meaning. 
| But the fact which gives the Statute of Westminster its 
greatest significance has probably caused it to be neg- 
lected. The status quo has been profoundly altered; old 


United States. But does this mean that these countries are 
part of the British “Empire”? In that case we should be 
justified in declaring Dominions where Americans own 
property as part of the American “Empire.” 

The “tribute” which British shareholders in South Afri- 
can mines draw from the Rand no more reposes upon 
imperial domination or political power than does the 

sibute” which American financiers draw from their very 
considerable investments in Canada. For a long time 
American investments in Canada have been at least dou- 
ble those of Great Britain, and with the sale of British se- 
curities in the United States in order to pay for war ma- 
terial turnished to Britain, Americans will own still more. 


dominations relinquished, new nations have come to birth. 
| But the events were not heralded by war—and so the 
| world all but ignores them. Thus Lawrence Dennis (like 
so many others) is able dogmatically to inform the world 
| that “the three principles at stake in this war are the Brit- 
| ish Empire, the status quo, and international capitalism” 
sand that “there is no question about all three being 
) doomed.” As all three have, for half a century, been 
| undergoing radical transformation, the Empire having in 
| large part long since come to an end, the prophecy is not 
' very portentous. 

Even when the plain facts are pointed out, the question 
| remains: Are not the shares in the South African mines 
| held by British? Certainly. But that does not prevent 
‘South Africa being an independent state, with power 
| to tax or confiscate the property of British shareholders 
‘just as ruthlessly as independent Eire has confiscated cer- 
tain properties. British financiers do not own property 
| merely in South Africa; they own mines in Mexico, rail- 

ways in Argentina, quite a number of factories in the 


So with the trade. The United States, which does not 
“own” Canada, sells vastly more to Canada than does 
Great Britain, the “owner.” Canada’s exports to British 
Empire markets have been something like twice her im- 
ports from the Empire; and Britain’s trade has always 
been far more with non-Empire than Empire countries. 


For Example, Neutral Eire 


LET Us SET DOWN QUITE SIMPLY AND CONCRETELY THE FACTS 
which reveal most clearly what the British “Empire” has 
become. We should think, for example, of Australia as 
a nation, quite as independent as was Belgium or Nor- 
way before their subjugation by Germany; having its own 
Parliament, its own army and its own navy controlled by 
its own Parliament, devising its own tariffs (Dominion 
tariffs often hit British trade very severely), passing its 
own immigration laws (some of which rigidly exclude 
certain classes of British subjects), appointing its own 
foreign representatives (both Canada and Australia have 
Ministers in Washington and other capitals); having, in- 


The All-India Congress (with Gandhi in foreground)—a milestone in the evolution of India toward Dominion status 
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deed, its own colonies and dependencies (Australia has 
several in the Pacific); having power to maintain full dip- 
lomatic relations with Britain’s enemy, if it so chooses. 
(Eire is still neutral and maintains normal diplomatic re- 
lations with Germany, and the German Minister and 
some 300 Germans are moving freely about Ireland.) 

Throughout the British Empire there is a very clear 
tendency toward de-imperialization. In politics a tendency 
is usually more important than an actual condition, for 
if the tendency is constant the condition will change. _ 

In Britain’s 60-odd “possessions” there are as many dif- 
ferent forms of government. Some—the most important— 
are independent; some (like the West Indies) possess leg- 
islatures or legislative councils, and already have gone a 
long way toward practical self-government. From none 1s 
tribute exacted and to many considerable subsidies from 
the British taxpayer are paid. But in no case is the form 
of government static; in every case there is development 
in one form or another. Where administration has been 
mainly from London, it has often been bad. But the evils 
have been due, not to a tendency to exploitation, but to 
the tendency of London to interfere as little as possible, 
to let things drift. If there had been more of “imperialist 
exploitation” in, say, the West Indies it is quite conceiv- 
able that there might have been less of poverty, and the 
British taxpayer would not today be handing out large 
sums for the relief of colonial budgets. 


The Case of India 


Bur wnat azout InpiaA? Even THOSE WHO HAVE SOME 
inkling of the relation of Britain to the Dominions insist 
that Britain uses her political position there to exact trib- 
ute. After my address recently at a middlewestern uni- 
versity, a number of theological students (and some of 
the faculty) became very eloquent about Britain’s com- 
mercial oppression of India. After some half dozen had 
spoken I said: “How many of you who have listened to 
the indictments of British policy in India are aware of 
this fact, namely, that for twenty years India has made her 
own tariff, and has used that tariff-making power again 
and again to exclude British goods; and that, even when 
Britain controlled India’s tariff, the Indian market was 
open to the whole world on equal terms, Britain claim- 
ing no advantage for herself?” Two hands went up. 
That the evolution of India toward Dominion status 
should be slower than in the case of nations like Canada 
is easily explained. India is not a nation, but a group of 
many separate peoples, differing one from another in de- 
grees of development, cultures, languages, social habit far 
_ more than the various nations of continental Europe differ 
one from another. Before the British came there was in- 


deed no such unit as “India.” The Indians did not know 


the word. — 


_ These indubitable facts bear on Britain’s hesitation to 
_ grant India Dominion status in the existing conditions of | 


_ the world. We should get a partition of India between, 
say, Russia and Japan, just as Poland has been partition 
by Russia and Germany. In other words, Britain w 


cr ae the situation which 


- 


stands in mortal peril. Is it realistic to expect great state 
to commit suicide on behalf of the “independence” ¢ 
some other state, knowing full well that the suicide, fa 
from serving the purpose of such independence, woul 
quite certainly bring it to an end? Britain's defeat woul 
mean the end of the independence of Ireland and th 
prospective independence of India quite as much as 

would mean the end of the independence of Britain. 

Britain, meantime, continues to prepare the peoples o 
India for self-government. How far India has gone towarc 
real self-government may be gathered from the fact tha 
in the government of a country of nearly 400,000,000 peo 
ple there are barely 1,000 British officials. In the making 
of laws, the work of the courts, the management of the 
cities, of the postal system, the telephones, the telegraphs 
the railways, the schools, the hospitals, the water anc 
sewerage systems, not one in a thousand so employed i: 
British. The rest are Indian. India got her Parliament, 
her courts, her railways, telegraphs, postal, water, sewer- 
age and irrigation systems, for the most: part, from Bri- 
tain. They are now almost entirely Indian. 

Under British rule, India has built 36,000 miles of rail- 
road which have enormously diminished famine by the 
cheap and quick carriage of grain. If the building of 
these railroads had depended upon Indian capital, most 
of them would never have been built at all, or they would 
have had to support ruinous capital burdens. Usury has 
been from time immemorial one of the great curses of 
India. The Indian money-lender is seldom satisfied with 
less than 16 percent per annum, and prefers from 72 to 
100 percent. Hence the railroads would have thrown upon 
the Indian peasant far heavier burdens in the way of 
tribute to native capitalists than he now pays to the hold- 
ers of British guaranteed stock. Most of the Indian rail- 
roads were built with capital borrowed at 6 percent a 
much of it below—because the British government, ir 
order to induce capital, guaranteed the interest to the 
investors whether the railway paid or not. a 

India’s irrigation system is now the greatest in the 
world. Over 20,000 miles of canals are operated in 
Punjab alone, and over 14,000,000 acres are irrigated b: 
flow in the country as a whole; and schemes are in prep- 
aration for the irrigation of 12,000,000 more acres. Und 
one single project—that of the Bhakra Dam which wi 
394 feet high, the highest in the world—the area 
irrigated is four times the irrigated area of Egyp 

Could capital for these projects have been f 
out the guarantee of the British government, 
ects themselves carried through by a peasant cov 
India without the cooperation of British indust 
has been guilty of grave offenses in the | 
India, just as the British govern 
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How are such 
masterly prints possible? 


e been able to enjoy these works of American artists in 


Up to now, only a limited few hav 
from school children up will be able to absorb 


expensive reproductions. Now everyone, 
and study the strength and beauty of American contemporary art. A 
perfected by a world famous craftsman, makes it pos- : 
lly try to rub chalk off 


revolutionary new 


gelatin process known as Collotype, 
sible for art to be reproduced with such accuracy that experts actua 
pastels .. . feel for the brush work in oils! This extremely delicate process, requires much 


of the work to be done in air conditioned rooms. It took 70 years to perfect this process 


and then was used to reproduce paintings for $5.00 and $7.50 each. Now these exact same 


pictures are offered for about 38¢ a piece in this portfolio of 8. 


How did sucha _ : 
price miracle happen? | 


“You are expecting the impossible!” we were told when we started working on this : 
“sniracle.” We demanded faithful copies identical to the originals, sold for from $350 to . 


$15,000 each. These prints have gained the enthusiastic praise of artists, museums, collec- 


‘tors. ;. pictures that discriminating people would be proud to have in their portfolios or 
hang on the walls of their homes. Because the tremendous original cost of the negatives 


was defrayed by art museums, colleges and numerous individuals, this low price is possible. 
a Something 
about the pictures 


Allareapproximately 1714 by 22 inches, le Handsome blond | ‘ | 

reproduced on a paper especially made a wood frame with 4 

for this delicate process. Since we felt a “<butt back”? 
button back?” 


these pictures were worthy of collec- 
ee : tion, we have placed them in a specially 
: designed portfolio. They were chosen 
_ with the aid of an advisory board of 25 

which included directors of the princi- 


, 


_pal museums of the country, prominent 


‘educators, artists, and other experts.See Ase pening: allows for quic 
ah. Maan a ene ye vara * constant change of pictures. Specially 
__ letter on page following photographs of ——_to fit these pictures. Just insert and hang 0 
pictures for their names. = ———SSSswaill._ A similar frame sells in a 1 


Je fee 
y * - a — a 
t Sea ce ee 


F What you get are museum quality collotype reproductions in full color of all 8 pictures illustrated. 


2. 
AILING 


i painting by 
WOMAS EAKINS 


wdelphia Museum of Art, 

| for $5,000. Eak- 
rT w almost univers- 
regarded as America’s 
jest realist. In design 
nd ine che probably 


6. LADY JEAN 


An oil painting by CEORGE BELLOWS. 


Privately owned, Purchased for $15,000. The Metro- 
politan Museum bestowed on him the highest henor 
which can be accorded an American painter. : 


i. Famous for 
as lithographer, 
ot show his water 
fore he had at- 


i tie! mastery of this 


7, THE SENTINELS _ 


An oil painting by ALEXANDER BROOK 


Whitney Museum, Purchased for $1,000. ‘Last year the Eo 
Carnegie International awarded first prize to plesintee Res she 
Brook. Phis fee one of his most sniaee, AG geet ee aia y 


LIVING AMERICAN ART, 315 FOURTH AVE.,N. Y. 


eeeateseseeeee 


DDR ESS oiacacuioi ee cee ee ods ee ae x Mail the coupon at the left today. 
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"AWC ‘x-Presi S ts’ League 

Advisory Board: James Cuitiman, Jr., Director Museum of Fine aa Ripe aise ae ole fa ne Eanoen hel of weal 
; f AMES CHILLMAN, Jr. L : f 2 Sega ee N, ctor Mu ; 

Tueopore Drttaway, Director of Art Education, Public School oa cee M. Gruenserc, Director of Child Study Association of America | 

1 Museum of San The Memorial Art Gallery, Rochester, N. Y. | 


Water Heit, Director of M. H. deYoung Memoria } MaanEs Director 
¥ GentnVpE MEADLE j E. V. Meeks, Dean School of Fine Arts at Yale | 


Forest Grant, Director of Arts, Public Schools of New York City oe p brah 
Rossiter Howarp, Director Kansas City Art Institute ¢ J. R. McKinney, Director Baltimore Museum of a PE Director of Art Association of Indianapolis | 
Cart VAN Doren e W.-M. Miuuxen, Director of Cleveland Museum of Arts 0 WitBuR V. FEAT, ‘ 


Carouine Pratt, Head City and Country School, New York City °¢ Homer Saint-Gaupens, Director ComeEe Past ie ae v eee Ants, Ea 
Cente, ete: ie oe Bugaloe Fine Arts Academy, Albright Art Gallery e Siecrriep R. Wenc, Director Dayton | 


Dear Reader: 


As you read the preceding three pages, which offer eight magnificent 
pictures by America's greatest painters, please keep in mind that these 
faithful color reproductions are made by a process that was technically 
unrealizable until recently. Every nuance of color, every brush stroke, 
every subtlety of tone is perfectly rendered by the amazing new Collotype 
Processe And, what is equally amazing, they are offered at 38¢ a piece. 


Until you actually hold these pictures in your hand, see them for’ 
yourself, it is impossible for you to believe that such perfect copies 
can be made, or that they can be sold at so low a price. 


That's why we make this sporting offer: 


Send for a set of the pictures todaye A complete portfolio will 
be shipped to you at once. Examine the pictures carefully, live with 
them a while, enjoy their rich beauty, their unique decorative quality; 
show them to your friends.e Then, if for any reason whatever, you are not 
delighted, return them and your money will be refunded without question. 
This is a guarantee without any strings 


Remember, you get eight superb pictures in full color for less than 
the previous price of one; you get a portfolio free; each picture is a 
living lesson in art appreciation; every picture makes an excellent gift. 


Order the “button-back" frame as well and you've started a real 
art gallery of your own$; each picture fits snugly into the frame without 
any adjustment whatever, and you can change pictures as often as you wish. 


Send for the portfolio of eight prints today, using the order form 3 
below. It is not necessary to send any money now; we will gladly send 
them C-0-D- if you prefer, and you risk absolutely nothing--for if the 
pictures, or the frame, fail to setisfy you in any way you may return 
them for a full refund. This offer is good only for a limited time, so 
act noWe 


cee RN i ee ae i a Sincerely yours, 


LIVING AMERICAN ART, Ino. 


CA ole 


Charles Boni, Director 
a7 LEASE send me............. complete : 
QO) portfolios of 8 FAMOUS WO ROS ; 
AMERICAN PAINTINGS at Ss? REE BEOGE EE YEE 
$2.98 per portfolio and... “button back 
frames” at $2.92 each. : 


O Seeaabe. eee Money Baek Guarantee! : 
O Send C. O. D. 


We are certain that these pictures will delight you in every way. 
If, for any reason at all, they do not you are privileged to return 
please pris them to us within five days for a full refund. You risk nothing! 


PEF All shipments will be sent to you express collect unless otherwise speci ~ : 


secceweneneccoussoecs PENN Teenie cihs ato ND Biss davies snatetiewctlasexcoess THIS OFFER OF 8 PICTURES & PORTFOLIO FOR $2.98 is LIMITED! ORDER Now.” 
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Our Street 


by THOMAS H. REED 


Nineteenth Street—a {2 siliar symbol, just outside our editorial windows, 
of the interdependence that must inspire plans for more stable communi- 
ties tomorrow. 


OUR STREET Is East NINETEENTH STREET 


‘in old Manhattan, midway between 


Union and Madison Squares, one block 
south of Gramercy Park. The Survey 
Graphic offices have been located on it 
for more than a quarter of a century. 
The author lives on it. It has a distinct 
individuality and an undeniable charm. 
Our street is not one of the neediest 
cases. It does not cry for immediate slum 
clearance. It is not a smart street, a roar- 
ing thoroughfare, nor is it a mere by- 
street. It’s an old street, still hale and 
hearty, but showing clearly the ravages 
of time, with decrepitude and despair 
not far ahead. It is. still the scene of 
bustling business activity. It still provides 
homes for thousands of self-supporting 
New Yorkers. But year by year the cor- 
rosion of obsolescence and decay bite a 
little deeper, with no regenerative force 
to counteract it. What can be done to 
avert disaster? The answer to this ques- 
tion is of importance not only to those 
who live, work, or own property on our 
street, but to the public at large. For our 
street, while highly individual in some 
respects, as are the human “cases” which 
seek social and economic readjustment, 
is in the essentials of its history thor- 
oughly typical of many old streets in 
New York and other American cities. 


Little Old Nineteenth Street 


OUR STREET BEGAN ITS ACTIVE CAREER 
sometime in the second quarter of the 
nineteenth century as a part of the un- 
kempt and irregularly built fringe of a 
city whose center of development was 
well south of Union Square. It is not 
until 1851, however, that we get a clear 
‘picture of it. In that year, one Doggett 
published a “New York City Street Di- 
rectory” which listed by street numbers 
every householder south of Twenty-fifth 
Street. Our street then housed, for the 
most part, the shops and homes of skilled 
workmen. There were carpenters, paint- 
ers, cabinetmakers, dressmakers, a black- 
smith, a dancing teacher, and a sprink- 
ling of laborers both white and colored. 
Some substantial citizens already had 
homes there. Some notion, however, of 
the kind of street it was may be gathered 
from the fact that the great Horace 
Greeley who lived at Number 35, be- 
tween Broadway and Fourth Avenue, 
kept goats in his back yard which on 
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Sundays sometimes followed the family 
to church on Fifth Avenue. 

The next twenty years saw the second 
phase in our street’s development. Out 
Broadway from Union Square moved 
New York’s elite, spilling over into 
Gramercy Park and the side streets in 
its neighborhood. From the western end 
of our street, where the Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church shed an aura of re- 
spectable piety from 1853 to 1875, east to 
First Avenue there came to be an almost 
uninterrupted procession of high-stoop 
single-family houses. They varied as one 
went eastward from massive brownstone 
to plain brick, from the gloomy magnifi- 
cence of Peter Goelet’s mansion at the 
northeast corner of Broadway, where 
peacocks strutted in the iron-railed front 
garden, to the homes of simple Smiths 
and Joneses. There was, however, a uni- 
formity of living patterns and a degree 
of social integration in the street of that 
day which it has since completely lost. 

The third phase of our street’s story 
somewhat overlapped its second. Retail 
trade marched out Broadway hot on the 
heels of its customers. The departure of 
the Fifth-Avenue Church in 1875 for 
its present location at Fifty-fifth Street 
shows how the tide was then running. 
Well before 1890 the retail center of 
New York was apparently firmly settled 
in the region between Union and Madi- 
son Squares. The Peter Goelet house 
hung on until 1897, but long before that 


~ ours had become a noted shopping street. 


Arnold Constable & Co. occupied the 
block from Fifth Avenue to Broadway 
on the south side. Across Broadway, 
W. & J. Sloane dispensed costly carpets 
and furniture, and on the northwest cor- 


ner The Gorham Company dealt in sil- . 


verware. Eastward from Broadway, to- 
ward Fourth Avenue, smaller retail 
stores held forth all through the gay 
nineties and into the first decade of the 
new century. 

But once-palatial stores grew dingy 
and their equipment obsolete. They were 
no longer—despite the Fourth Avenue 
subway—conveniently accessible to their 
best customers. So instead of rebuilding 
on their old locations, their proprietors 
moved to upper Fifth Avenue. As retail 
trade went out, wholesale trade came in. 
In fact, the whole history of the central 
backbone of Manhattan, from soon after 


the Revolution to the first World War, 
was the story of a pursuit race in which 
customers ran first, followed in succes- 
sion by retail and then wholesale trade. 
Wholesalers, especially those who treat 
or process commodities, require much 
space at low rentals. The spacious but 
antiquated buildings of the departing re- 
tailers were readily adaptable to such 
purposes. Wholesaling of woolens and 
other textiles had already approached 
our street by way of Fourth Avenue 
some time before the exodus of the de- 
partment stores. For the past thirty 
years our two and one-half western 
blocks have been occupied almost ex- 
clusively by wholesalers, chiefly of tex- 
tiles but including also an amazing va- 
riety of commodities—toys, novelties, 
clothing, furniture, and tobacco. 


The General Grant Period 


THUs, IN FOUR STAGES, AT LEAST THE 
western end of our street progressed from 
shanty-town to wholesale trade. But then 
all progress stopped. No more of the 
street has been absorbed by business in 
the past quarter of a century. When, 
three decades ago, The Survey came to 
perch on the top floor of Number 112, 
its office, midway between Fourth Ave- 
nue and Irving Place, marked the east- 
ern outpost of the wholesale district. It 
still does. Even existing commercial fa- 
cilities are by no means fully occupied. 
In almost every doorway there is a sign 
“Floors to Let.” There is nothing on the 
horizon to take the place of wholesaling 
if it should go elsewhere. 

The remainder of our street is still 
residential except for the two blocks 
nearest to the East River. These blocks 
are devoted to laundries, creameries, bot- 
tling works, garages, lime and cement 
warehouses, junk yards and other “out- 
cast” industries requiring cheap land 
and banished to the outskirts in most 
cities by modern zoning ordinances. 
These two blocks and perhaps the one 
just west of them, formerly our street’s 
only slum but now largely vacant, seem 
permanently destined for heavy industry. 
The prophetic land-use maps recently 
published by the New York City Plan- 
ning Commission so indicate. 

This leaves three and one-half blocks, 
once lined with rows of high-stoop sin- 
gle-family residences, which commerce 
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Our street over near the East River, with its bottling works, junk yards, laundries, seems destined for heavy industry 


and industry have never conquered. 
They have been invaded by a couple of 
moderate sized hospitals and, more sig- 
nificantly, by a thriving drug manufac- 
tory which, beginning at Eighteenth 
Street and Third Avenue in 1845, has 
gradually spread to Nineteenth Street 
and even threatens further expansion. 
Taken together, however, these excep- 
tional uses do not alter the essentially 
residential character of these long blocks. 

Apartment life came to our street a 
little over half a century ago when the 
“Florida Flats” offered superior accom- 
modations for substantial people in a 
five-story walk-up which still stands at 
the corner of Second Avenue. A few in- 
expressibly ugly “new law” tenements, 
with their untidy fire escapes, mar the 
scene east of Third Avenue. There are 
two large modern apartments, a few 
smaller ones, a hotel and the tall rear 
extension of the National Arts Club. But 
the overwhelming majority of all lots are 
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still occupied by the original structures 


. of the 1870's. 


The “Block Beautiful’ 


THERE WAS AT ONE TIME A STRONG MOVE- 
ment toward their renovation. Between 
Irving Place and Third Avenue, adja- 
cent to Gramercy Park, an attractive and 
complete job of face lifting was accom- 
plished over an eighteen-year period, 
from 1909 to 1926. Under artistic influ- 
ences the owners knocked the high 
stoops off their old houses, painted their 
red brick fronts in varying shades, hung 
shutters of contrasting hue, planted side- 
walk trees, ranged privet hedges round 
areaways and set out verdant window 
boxes. Solicitous real estate men call it 
the “Block Beautiful” and it takes Gar- 
den Club prizes. Some of the renovated 
houses are still occupied by single fam- 
ilies. One of them was again remodelled 
in 1936, for Assistant Secretary of State 
—then city chamberlain—A. A. Berle, 
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_ standstill. No new construction has be 


Jr. The apartments into which others 

have been divided find a ready market. 

The cost of face lifting has been amply 

repaid. This success, however, was due 

in considerable degree to the block’s 
very favorable location as well as to the 

completeness and artistry of a venture to — 
which some property owners were only 

slowly converted. 

Such measures, however, only check— 
they cannot prevent—the inevitable proc-. 
esses of decay. A gallant old lady who 
puts on paint and finery to battle a little” 
longer with a hostile world is an old 
lady still. Time, in spite of all she can_ 
do, is always catching up with her. The 
pleasant afterglow of the “Block Beauti- 
ful” cannot last forever. New buildings — 
must ultimately replace the old ones or 
it will go the “way of all flesh.” No new 
building has been erected since 1912 and_ 
building permits for even minor recon-. 
struction have been issued for only eight 
buildings since 1926. ; 

Elsewhere in the street individual and 
sporadic renovation has been much less 
efficacious. One modernized front in a 
block of a dozen septuagenarians looks 
like a show girl in an old lady’s home. 
Its rental value is depressed by its shabby 
neighbors. Moreover, there is not much 
reward in lifting the faces of houses lost 
in the shadows of tall buildings, impris- 
oned behind the barriers of an elevate 
structure, or declassed by the presence 
low grade tenements. Many owners i 
the other residential blocks have been 
discouraged from even trying renovation. 
The results have been picturesque but 
abortive as a means of diverting the eco- 
nomic consequences of old age. 

The most significant fact for all o 
street's residential blocks is that devel 
ment has ceased. Renovation is 
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projected since the depression. The m: 
ket for high rental apartments in o' 
street is already saturated. Land val 


-e too high to make new low rent proj- 
sts feasible. For three quarters of a 
emtury modernity struggled to trans- 
orm our street, only finally to give up 


‘ying. 
Yecay—or Development 


f OUR STREET COULD BE FROZEN IN ITS 
sresent state, like Daphne in the famous 
-atue—part woman and part tree—there 
vould be little ground for grumbling. 
“here would always be an aerie from 
rhich the Survey Graphic could swoop 
own on perplexing social problems. 
“he dwellings nearby, such as that 
vhich has served Ida Tarbell for a 
vorkshop and others like it, would con- 
inue to shelter adepts of the arts. The 
lock Beautiful would be as immortal 
s Keats’s Grecian urn. Old memories 
vould still cling to our street and new 
nd happy ones accumulate. Old mellow 
uouses with no more patches on their 
»srownstone steps or breaks in their area 
ailings than now, would provide a per- 
vetual succession of “Mrs. Lirripers” 
with decent rooms to rent. Quaint shops 
vould always have patrons. Apartments 
‘ear after year would be mostly rented. 
\ never ending succession of boxes, 
vales, crates and packages, would flow 
m and out. of busy warehouses, and 
here would never be more “For Rent” 
igns than today. 

But such a projection of the present 
nto the future is impossible. When de- 
relopment ceases, decay goes on unin- 
errupted. Barring a revolution in pres- 
‘nt trends of population and business, 
yur street will go on getting worse until 
sroperty values become low enough to 
empt fresh capital to undertake its im- 


provement. The future of our street, 
like that of many another from Maine 
to California, is forlorn because urban 
growth has slowed down, disclosing that 
business and industry cannot fill the 
gaps left by the outward movement of 
population. The land use studies of the 
New York City Plannise Commission 
contemplate a great reduction in the 
area of Manhattan Island now devoted 
to business. They are purposely vague as 
to just where it will take place. Our 
street may have less business a genera- 
tion hence than it has today. It certainly 
will not have more. At the same time, 
the demand for high class living accom- 
modations in its general neighborhood 
is declining, to the advantage of other 
sections of the city and its environs. 

In fact, not only is our street helpless 
to check these forces, but no power can 
check them for it, or any other similar 
street, alone; it is a regional problem. To 
save our street a new direction must be 
given to the forces which determine real 
estate development. To counteract the 
forces which are now drawing popula- 
tion from its neighborhood, it will be 
necessary to alter the pattern of its de- 
velopment in such a way as to create for 
persons of moderate income a balance 
between its advantages and those of out- 
lying sections, as to rent, accessibility, 
light and air, quiet, and play facilities 
for children. It obviously necessitates a 
complete readjustment of street lines in 
relation to open spaces. Such rehabilita- 
tion of a blighted area can be carried out 
only on a large scale. It cannot even be 


done block by block if the cure is to be 


permanent. It must be done for a whole’ 


neighborhood at once. 


Private enterprise, if it is to tackle 
this vast job, needs the power of emi- 
nent domain to make the assembly of 
property on an adequate scale possible. 
It needs at least a temporary subsidy in 
some form of relief from taxation. 

There seems to be no available alter- 
native to such a policy. Public housing 
activity, it is generally admitted, should 
be confined to the distinctly low rent 
field. Private enterprise is helpless to 
undertake rehabilitation unless it is im- 
plemented and officially encouraged in 
so doing. If neither government nor pri- 
vate enterprise does anything about it, 
our street and the other older portions 
of our cities, outside the central business 
district, are due for a long and destruc- 
tive period of progressive deterioration. 

The ability to pay for increasing serv- 
ices called for by growth at the periph- 
era, including vast systems of highways, 
tunnels, bridges, and rapid transit fa- 
cilities, will be correspondingly dimin- 
ished. We might as well face the fact 
that urban decentralization, however 
beneficent it may ultimately prove, por- 
tends so much disruption of established 
property values and so near an approach 
to municipal bankruptcy as to constitute 
a serious threat to the economic stability 
of the nation in its current crisis. 

If, therefore, the plight of our street 
has helped even a little to focus atten- 
tion on means of controlling and over- 
coming the spread of urban blight, it 
will have rendered a service comparable 
to some extent at least to the stirrings 
of the conscience of the nation which 
Horace Greeley concocted at Number 35 
and the Survey Graphic has directed 
from Number 112. 
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b ca street in the block adjacent to Gramercy Park still shows the charming results of an eighteen-year face lifting period 


SPRING BOOK SECTION 


Courtesy Guy Mayer Gallery, New York 


This Chinese herdsman is one of many delightful drawings by Cyrus LeRoy Baldridge for “Translations 
from the Chinese” (Alfred A. Knopf, $5), the new one-volume edition of Arthur Waley’s two books of 
Chinese poems published in 1918 and 1919. In addition to the decorative drawings Mr. Baldridge made 
a number of charming full-page paintings in water color, which have been reproduced with delicacy 


Token Books 


by LEON WHIPPLE 


Suter AND TEARS, by Winston Churchill. Putnam. 462 pp. 
rice $3. 


SOCIAL DOCTRINE IN ACTION, by John A. Ryan, D.D. Harper. 297 
pp. Price $3. 


HEYWOOD BROUN, Cotrectep Epirton, with preface by Heywood Hale 
Broun. Harcourt, Brace. 561 pp. $3.50. 


Postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


Sprine Books. . . . SHALL WE NoT say Books oF SPRING THAT 
reveal, as do the flowers in Nature, that life survives this win- 
ter of discontent? We seek flowers of the spirit, and find 
them, as ever, in good men. In them courage and character 
and service justify the ways of God to man. Their books re- 
store the soul: they deny the final heresy, now too familiar, 
that to belong to the human race is nothing to be proud of. 
Here are testimonies to make us proud, Spring Books that 
restore faith in the power and the glory of life. We present 
token books: the addresses of Winston Churchill, now be- 
come the voice of a people; the story of John Ryan, Catholic 
priest-teacher of a moral theology that demanded social jus- 
tice; essays by Heywood Broun, journalist, in which are 
mingled compassion, anger at injustice, the joy of living, and 
parables of religious faith. They are unequal and unlike, but 
they all speak as good men of the good in man, exemplars of 
Letters and Life, not Letters and Death. 

We need not compare their fame or gifts, or agree with 
their doctrines or acts. We shall not find here the “inside 
stuff,” personal gossip, or ego-adventures that provide the 
data of our recent flood of half-lives, by authors who can 
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create a dinosaur from one bone of experience, whose phi 
losophy and achievements are still “unfinished business.’ 
Monsignor Ryan could to our profit have told us more o 
how work and poverty taught the Minnesota farm boy hi 
life-long sympathy for labor, but his life tells what he learned 
The daily text of Columnist Broun was himself, his folks 
his crusades, his reverence or his prejudice, yet, happily per 
haps, these pages leave us still wondering: whence came hi 
bold benevolence, whence the magic of his seeming-simpl 
style. 

The life of Winston Churchill has the quality of a tragi 
fairy tale, the ending still unwritten -by Destiny. He cat 
speak for himself, and has, in his brilliant memoirs. We 
know he is a man, not an idol. The glimpses of him e 
famille, at play, at work, given by Phyllis Moir in “I Wa 
Winston Churchill’s Private Secretary” [Wilfred Funk. 22 
pp. Price $2] are amusing and enlightening. He is a hero t 
his secretary, too. The future biographers will be grateful fo 
the view, but at the moment the details of how he compose 
his speeches are not our concern. The speeches are. Of th 
token men, the symbols, it is the essence, the faith and works 
that count. Let us seek the essence, the aloof, final message o 
the Man in his testimony. | 

From Mr. Churchill we have fifty-two addresses: the first 
a warning on Eire, May 1938; the last, in February 1941, th 
appeal for our confidence that ends, “We shall not fail o 
falter. : Give us the tools and we will finish the job.” The 
are a unique phenomenon: they wrote the day’s headlines 
they made history, they now are history, and they record tl 
history they made. From the English view here is wha 
really happened, drawn in bold strokes, solemn words th 
orchestration of brave deeds. If after a thousand years English 
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ven shall say, “This was their finest hour,” it will be be- 
suse the hour found a Voice. What nation ever had its war 
ief thus endowed to tell the story of victory or defeat, to 
emonish for grievous error, to praise valor, to encourage 
eadfastness, and ease the sting of death? Lincoln alone is 
ser of this realm. 

The speeches are familiar, their echoes not yet stilled. But 
presented in sequence, each prefaced by Randolph Chur- 
ill, the editor, with a parallel chronology of events, they 
cke on new meaning, the meaning of a Greek drama. On 
ne side the dates, milestones on our road of terror; on the 
ther, the chorus, passing judgment. Munich, and judgment 
1 the Munich-men—neglect of air defense, and pleas for 
geed—Narvik, Dunkirk, Paris, and the recognition of peril, 
itain bombed, and the drive for arms—serial reports on 
trtunes of war, and the Prime Minister, willing a nation to 
csolution, the attack on the French fleet and the judgment 
yqueathed to history. In these pages we can follow Fate at 
york on a screen across which today pass new and dreadful 
ictures. 

1The human instrument of these events is no superman. 
whe speeches of 1940 offset against today’s and against events 
a bitter test—do not prove Churchill infallible or a sure 
rophet. Parts are propaganda, pep talk, half versions that 
lill someday be supplemented by other men. For he is the 
onscious defender of the British Commonwealth as bulwark 
> “the title deeds of mankind.” But how the words ring! 
this English gentleman of nth degree is a token man, of 
vund heart, practical sense, foresight, relentless labor, pre- 
ared for duty and sacrifice, and gifted to translate his will 
ito great words for our inspiration. We can well pray to 
nd in ourselves some share of these virtues. 


‘HE CATHOLIC PRIEST WHO DEVOTED A LIFE TO PUTTING THE 
oncept of economic justice into the minds of his countrymen 
ras a fighter, too. The heroic virtues can be practiced in a 
-minary. But Monsignor Ryan carried his crusade into the 
“orld; his books won battles; he shared the heat and burden 
— movements; he touched men’s mind with faith. This mod- 
st story takes no credit for courage; it reveals courage at 


rork. To defend the right of the worker to a decent wage, - 


nout 1900, was to break new ground and invite attack. We 
ho enjoy the climate of opinion he helped create take it as 
natural gift. But do you think the industrial lords and 
oliticians welcomed ideas dubbed “anarchist”? And while 
e was encouraged by great churchmen, 
ot all the hierarchy heard his views with 
vor. One feels that he was at times the 
istructor of his superiors in the human 
leaning of their doctrine. 
It is not easy to live beyond one’s gen- 
ation. Yet Dr. Ryan wrote “A Living 
Jage,” the first book in English that set. 
» the idea of a legal, compulsory mini- 
um wage. He worked in organized 
arity, but held that charity could not 
lieve what economic unjustness caused. 
le was willing to consider the duty of 
€ state to provide opportunity when 
en still ranted about socialism. These 
ere the reasoned conclusions based on 
science, and on the study of Richard 
y and J. A. Hobson as well as the great 
cial thinkers of the Church. He read 
000 pages on the theory of value—and 
arned very little therefrom. The rocks 
Jer him were the encyclicals, Rerum 
larum of Pope Leo XIII (1891) and 
ragesimo Anno of Pius XI (1931), 
- conscience, courage, sympathy for 
n. He was an interpreter with a vision. 


“England’s hour found a_ Voice” in 
Churchill. Sketch by K. S. Woerner 


“Heywood Broun stands up well.” Rollin Kirby’s m 
drawing in the New York Post when the columnist died 


Social workers will find this book rich in inspiration: it is 
their own story, too. Those who are ignorant of the Catholic 
contribution ‘will be informed; those unaware of how progress 
has been won will be challenged. His final statement of the 
meaning of the Christian ethics respecting the poor and our 
duty of compassion, sums up a noble creed and a life of 
service. We need this token book of a pioneer. 


Heywoop Broun WouLp NOT BE ABASHED BY THIS AUGUST COM- 
pany. He served no great institution, though he joined the 
Church. His theater was domestic; he was busy dressing the 
day’s round with gay humor, flowers for the dark corners, 
good talk for the table. And often enough he grabbed a 
broom to dust down the cobwebs of corruption, of selfish- 
hess and injustice. Composer of light.essays that call Steel and 
Swift and Defoe to mind, he was no mere humorous com- 
mentator on trivia..Read the moving pieces on the Sacco and 
Vanzetti_case, the allegory on faith in “The Fifty-First 
Dragon,” the tender parables for Christmas and Easter, and 
you will know how deep was his feeling. The epitaphs show 
how brave and reverend and intimate were his meditations 
on Death. The note on the passing of Wesley Hill, the 
Gabriel of “The Green Pastures,” has a 
simple beauty, and offers a mighty pleas- 
ant view of Heaven. “After all, one ex- 
pects angels to be joyous. . . . Any fool 
can do a hell.” 

Yes, Heywood Broun stands up well. 
In this collection we can take his measure. 
He writes of our times, and of us in them. 
He welcomes you not to Parliament or 
Cathedral, but just home. You want to 
read—and quote—and wonder why he 
was gone so soon and wish that Heywood 
could have written his own epitaph. Per- 
chance it is good that he is spared the 
suffering of these days. They would have 
been cruel to a gentle man. 

The style is a mystery. Day after day 
from 1908 to 1939 this man barricaded 
himself behind a typewriter, as he says, 
and then by the grace of Providence, he 
felt right, thought wisely and found right 
words for his whimsy, his anger, and his 
wistful dreams. Out of life he took a 
theme, and clothed it in garments of 
transparent words that fool you into 
thinking they are simple. Then comes the 
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sudden wise or barbed phrase, and at the end of the he 
arrowlike in the gold. He was a first class writin and figl ue 
man. To dance to his piping again 1s a refreshment of the 
spirit. 

P While good men write brave books, we can hope. The 
wells of courage and faith are not run dry. We are inheritors, 
and the spirit of man shall know resurrection. When our 
Passion is endured, shall we not find again the will of a 
Churchill serving the vision of some pastor to cure the grief 
and injustice endured by the plain people whom Heywood 
Broun loved? . 


Good Neighborism 


THE CARIBBEAN DANGER ZONE, by J. Fred Rippy. Putnam. 296 pp. 
Price $3. 


THE AMERICAN EMPIRE, by William H. Haas and others. University 
of Chicago Press. 408 pp. Price $4. 


THE ALL-AMERICAN FRONT, by Duncan Aikman. Doubleday, Doran. 
344 pp. Price $3 


SUEZ AND PANAMA, by Andre Siegfried. Translated from the French 
by H. H. and Doris Hemming. Harcourt, Brace. 400 pp. Price $3. 


VENEZUELA, by Henry J. Allen. Doubleday, Doran. 289 pp. Price $3.50. 
Postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc, 


IN THEIR DIFFERENT WAYS THESE FIVE VOLUMES CONSTITUTE A 
fair sample of the profusion of books that are now pouring 
from the presses on America’s expanding interest in the re- 
gion south of the Rio Grande. Professor Rippy’s well docu- 
merited study tells the story of our dollar diplomacy and 
strategy politics in the area which we have come to regard as 
lying peculiarly within our sphere of national interest. The 
volume contributed by Professor Haas and his eight associ- 
ates purports to acquaint the lay reader with the facts and 
implications of our non-continental “empire,” a goodly por- 
tion of which lies geographically within the Caribbean orbit 
and most of which affects our ability to defend Latin Amer- 
ica. In “The All-American Front,’ Duncan Aikman has pro- 
duced what I think is easily the most penetrating analysis of 
our challenge in “good neighbor land” yet to come from the 
pen of an American publicist. M. Siegfried’s “Suez and 
Panama” divides its attention, somewhat disappointingly in 
the opinion of this reviewer, between the histories of the two 
great maritime waterways of the world, while attempting to 
interpret their joint significance in terms of the genius of the 
Western peoples for commercial expansion through sea power. 
The fifth volume, by a former governor of Kansas who once 
served as special adviser to the State Department, is an im- 
pressionistic portrayal of one of our South American neigh- 
bors designed in part for the prospective traveler, in part for 
the business promoter. 

The sample is representative not only in range of subject- 
matter, but also in variety of treatment. Rippy’s Caribbean 
study is based upon years of original research and reflects the 
scholar’s maturity of judgment. Without attempting to gloss 
over the more sordid aspects of our interventions southward 
under the guise of the Monroe Doctrine, the author lays 
special stress on the sometimes forgotten fact that American 
public opinion seldom approved the economic and financial 
machinations of that close alliance of business and govern- 
ment which led to the Caribbean “protectorates”—Cuba, Pan- 
ama, the Dominican Republic, Nicaragua, and Haiti. It was 
this public disapproval that checked the efforts of Theodore 
Roosevelt, Taft, and Knox to extend American control over 
the entire Caribbean area. Here, also, in Professor Rippy’s 
view, is t9 be found the motive force for what ultimately be- 
came the “good neighbor” policy. The American people 
could not “follow the path of imperialism without pangs of 
conscience.” Even at its worst, our Caribbean policy was 
popularly construed as an effort “to contribute to the political, 
social, and economic progress of the Caribbean countries in 
accordance with the conception of progress prevailing in the 
United States. . .. And they were to receive all this without 
being annexed to the United States and with the minimum of 


coercion.” We are now seeing the fruition of this attitude # 
the cooperative spirit of the Roosevelt-Hull Ape I 
problem. Viewing the immunence of the current totalitaria| 
threat to the Western Hemisphere, Professor Rippy concludi 
his analysis by suggesting as the alternatives before us | 
divided Latin America” or “a Pan-American league of di 
fense.” He believes that the latter can be realized if we wi 
but act with speed, courage, and intelligence. : 

“The American Empire” presents in compact form, ce | 
ter by chapter, a descriptive account of Puerto Rico, the ¥ 
gin Islands, the Panama Canal Zone, Alaska, Hawaii, an 
the Philippines. The material is handled “from the stanc 
point of the science of geography, and the conclusions draw) 
are based on scientific data” gathered by trained experts wh 
either have lived in the area concerned or have visited it fo 
the purpose of special investigation. An introductory chapte 
sketches “the era of overseas expansion” historically, whil 
the final chapter appraises “manifest destiny” in terms of th 
present and the immediate future. ; 

The authors’ conclusions are not unlike those arrived a 
by Professor Rippy: “The Monroe Doctrine must perforce 
become a Pan-American pact supported by all the nations © 
the New World. Primacy in this policy belongs to our coun 
try... . Lying athwart the long sought passage from Europ 
to Asia, the United States constitutes a bulwark to encroach 
ments from either continent, yet a link to bridge the inter 
ests of both with those of all the Americas. It is a trustec 
leader in the search for world peace. May its protective ant 
pacifying influence coincide with its remarkable growth anc 
its present opportunities.” Despite the costly burden of tryin 
to maintain something approaching American standards 0 
living in such possessions as Alaska, Hawaii, and Samoa 
their crucial importance as naval and air outposts makes 1 
imperative that we should continue to include them withir 
our imperial zone. As for the Philippines, the authors admi 
their quandary. Should we turn the islands adrift, or shoul 
we reincorporate them into our sphere of economic an 
naval responsibility? Moral considerations conflict with politi 
cal realities. Japan may precipitate the decision. 

Drawing upon an acuteness of firsthand observation tha 
contrasts sharply with the superficialities of other recent vol 
umes by journalistic sojourners in Latin America, Duncai 
Aikman contemplates the complexities of “good neighbor 
ism.” His book is largely a survey of obstacles—geographical 
racial, cultural, economic, and psychological—that we mus 
understand and surmount if we are to implement our pro 
fessed objective of “hemisphere solidarity.” Before us, say 
Mr. Aikman, is a “dilemma with three horns”: We can le 
Hitler take over Latin America, or we can grab it first, 0 
we can cooperate in its defense and its economic life b 
“programs of just appeasement.” 

With all its difficulties and pitfalls, this “third horn” of th 
dilemma is the one we must seize. But we should not assume 
because of the immense emotional success of the Roosevelt 
Hull policy to date, that conditions of “good neighborliness 
have already been established. The Latin American concep 
of neighborliness is different from ours. Gringo-baiting ma’ 
have ceased, but our Yankee business “colonies” in Latii 
American capitals still give cause for resentment, what wit] 
their condescending ways and snobbish manners. Such group 

are wholly unconscious of serving as fifth columnists agains 
Uncle Sam’s defense program, yet most of them are perpetu 
ally in a surly state toward the whole idea of neighborliness. 
Nor can the Argentinians, for example, quite understand wh 
Mr. Roosevelt, after all his solemn pledges of economic c¢ 
operation, has found it difficult to persuade our Congress t 
accept the agreement which would allow the entry of Arger 
tine beef into our markets, especially when it is both superie 
to and cheaper than our own beef! 

‘These are a few of the hard realities in the situation. Mi 
Aikman believes that they can be overcome, but only if w 
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As the Twig Is Bent 
<4 A sound, authoritative guide to the 


training of the normal child from 
infancy through adolescense, this book is 
filled with practical advice about how to 
inculcate good habits in children and how 
to break bad habits,” says The Common- 
wealth. 


ithout doubt the finest book written 

fer the layman on the subject of 
mental hygiene.” — Physiotherapy Re- 
view. 


By Leslie B. Hohman 
$2.50 


Diet in Sinus 
Infections and Colds 


re you subject to colds? Do you suf- 

fer from some form of sinus trouble? 
If so, do you know what and how to eat 
to build up resistance to colds and to help 
you to overcome them? This interestingly 
written book makes today’s knowledge of 
nutrition available to all such sufferers. 


Second Edition 


By Egon V. Ulimann 
$2.00 er 
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Feeding Our Old 


Fashioned Children 


“<p arents who want to know how to 
feed their children and have fun 
doing it should digest and absorb this au- 
thentic little book; and if they believe 
what they read and practice it, they will 


avoid many pitfalls . . ..”-—-Victor Stork, 
Los Angeles Children’s Hospital. 


The book is a companion volume to 
the authors’ Babies Are Human Beings. 


By C. A. and Mary Aldrich 
$1.75 


Getting Ready to Be a 
Mother 


no will help expectant mothers to un- 
derstand what is occurring inside 
the womb during the nine months the 
baby is developing; it will remove baseless 
fears . . . explain the process of actual 
confinement . . . instruct the mother in 
how to care for her new-born baby.’’— 
Aygeia. 
Fourth Edition 


By Carolyn Van Blarcom and 


Hazel Corbin 
$2.50 


a po the national emergen- 


Textbook for 
Male Practical 
Nurses 


cy program, there is a 
growing demand for trained male 
practical nurses and hospital or- 
derlies. This book gives all the 
instructions, simple and detailed, 
needed by those who will serve 
as such, in civilian or in military 
capacities. 


By Gayle Coltman 
$2.00 


New York Boston 


‘readable. . .”” 


Modern 
Marriage 


Af COREL the subtitle ‘A 
Handbook for Men,’ 


nevertheless both sexes will find 
M: odern Marriage enlightening, 


~ reassuring, full of common sense. 


.’—The Churchman. 


humorous, very 
—Garrett Tower. 


“Chatty, 


Second Edition 


By Paul Pepenoe 
$2.50 
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San Francisco 


Magic in a Bottle 


eing the true narratives of 
ten wonder-working drugs 
and of the doughty men who, 
wittingly or unwittingly, discov- 


ered them. 


“One of the best narratives 
of science I have ever read,” 
says Paul de Kruif. 


“Swift reading.” —New York- 
er. “Its facts are sound and fas- 
cinating.”’— Book-of-the-Month 
Club. 


By Milton Silverman 
$2.50 
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display infinite patience and good will. “We shall be lucky, 
he concludes, “if there is time to achieve this either in peace 
or in war, and under an economic organization of society 
that is recognizable to us. We shall be luckier still if we find 
the brains and the sympathies to achieve it in all the time 
there is.” So ends a volume that may be recommended as 
“prescribed reading” for every North American who deigns 
to “prescribe” for the now popular cause of inter-American 
cooperation. Too many are jumping on the bandwagon, one 
fears, without the subtle perspicacity that Mr. Aikman reveals 
so admirably in this book. 

College of the City of New York Wa ter R. SHARP 


Four Timely Volumes 


THE CHANGING PATTERN OF INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC 
AFFAIRS, by Herbert Feis. Harper. 132 pp. Price $2. 


aay ECONOMICS OF FORCE, by Frank Munk. Stewart. 254 pp. Price 


AMBASSADOR DODD’S DIARY, edited by William E. Dodd, Jr. and 
Martha Dodd. Harcourt, Brace. 464 pp. Price $3.50. 


THE NATURE AND DESTINY OF MAN: A CuristIaAn INTERPRETA- 
TION, by Reinhold Niebuhr. Scribner. 306 pp. Price $2.75. 


Postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


Dr. FEIs, FOR THE LAST NINE YEARS ECONOMIC ADVISER IN THE 
Department of State, is certainly highly qualified to discuss 
the changing pattern of international economic affairs. He 
does it in an extremely readable little book which will be of 
interest not only to the economist or to the man who has to 
deal with trade or industry, but also to the general reader 
who understands the interaction between national and inter- 
national economic life and between both of them and endur- 
ing peace. The conclusions will be comforting to those who 
believe in a rational order, in a vision in which economic 
activity will unite the world into a society of independent and 
equal nations, serving both strong and weak. Such a society 
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was in the making in the nineteenth and at the beginning of | 
the twentieth century. 

The international economic relations of that time, and the | 
ideas they served, have been overthrown these last years by | 
new “economics of force.” Dr. Munk describes in his book | 
this new economics and draws the economic picture of the | 
world created by the German conquest in Central Europe. | 
The author lived in Czechoslovakia when Hitler entered | 
Prague, and he has studied and witnessed the workings of | 
national socialist economics in the Balkans. His book will not 
only be of interest to the reader because it relates in a clear 
and intelligent way the events of Europe seen from the angle 
of an economist; but because it also draws conclusions for 
America and for the future which are certainly worthy of 
close attention. 

Of the rise of this new world of force Ambassador Dodd 
has many interesting details to tell in his diary, which he kept 
during the time he was American Ambassador to Berlin. 
Unfortunately the diary is not well edited. Neither is the 
index sufficient, nor is it made clear whether there are any 
omissions and whether a selection was made. An appendix 
gives brief biographical notes concerning the principal per- 
sons of the diary. It tells us, for instance, who Hitler is, but 
other names which are less known are not elucidated. Am- 
bassador Dodd felt a deep revulsion against the immoralities 
and brutalities of the national socialist regime, and an even 
deeper one against the conniving appeasement tendencies of 
American and European industrialists, diplomats, and intel- 
lectuals. But he himself did not fully grasp, at least in the 
first years, the world revolutionary implications of national 
socialism nor the immense threat to the security of democ- 
racy everywhere and of American independence. Only in the 
later years did he see clearly; and then unfortunately death 
robbed the American scene of one of its most important ad- 
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Medicine in the Johns Hopkins University 


Dr. Sigerist’s latest book is based on a series 
of lectures delivered at Yale University under 
the Dwight H. Terry Foundation. 


Nobody can have a clear view of the situation 
in which medicine finds itself today unless he 
is aware of the historical developments of medi- 
cine and society, which created that situation. 
Dr. Sigerist therefore sets out to give a_his- 
torical and sociological analysis of Disease, 
Health, and The Physician, 


The first chapter traces the concept of disease 
from remote antiquity to our days. The second 
chapter shows that the Greek concept of health 
was primarily physical and aristocratic while the 
Christian concept was spiritual and catholic. The 
last chapter, finally, analyzes the changing posi- 
tion of the physician in the social structure, the 
ever broadening scope of medicine and the great 
tasks that call for medical action today. 
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yisers against that isolationism which alone made possible the 
hreat to world democracy and to American security. He first 
oelieved that there were moderate Germans in the govern- 
ment, men like Schacht and Neurath, for whom he had much 
sympathy, and he had to learn to his bitter disappointment 
that they were solidly behind Hitler in his program of ex- 
pansion and world conquest. “No German seems ever to 
think seizure of other people’s territory is wrong. . . . With 
so many efforts to make a solid fascist front from Rome to 
Tokio and similar efforts to swing Latin America into al- 
liances with these Berlin-Rome dictators, and especially to 
defeat all easier trade relations, it seems to me that real co- 
operation between the United States, England, France, and 
Russia is the only way to maintain world peace. One thing 
seems to me certain: there will come a complete totalitarian 
domination of Europe and Asia if democratic countries con- 
tinue their popular isolation policies. All peoples are so 
afraid of another war that Hitler and Mussolini think they 
can keep everybody scared and seize what areas they want. 
I am afraid they are right in their appraisal.” Dr. Dodd was 
most dismayed by the isolationist and even pro-fascist senti- 
ments which he found in America. A revealing story about 
an American Senator is told in that connection. And a year 
later Dr. Dodd notes: “The United States, having failed in 
1919-20 to cooperate in European affairs, now faces a solid 
dictatorship front which in due time will give serious trouble. 
How unwise our minority senators were and have continued 
to be.” Ironically enough, the book has an introduction by 
Professor Charles Beard. 

But more fundamental than any question of economics or 
politics is the problem of the nature and destiny of man. 
Many of our troubles, above all those of the moral and in- 
tellectual order, derive from our lack of spiritual orientation. 
One of the leading Christian theologians of our time, who at 


the same time has proven himself a political and social leader 
of rare insight into the complexities of the present world 
situation, Reinhold Niebuhr, delivered in 1939 the Gifford 
Lectures at the University of Edinburgh. The lectures give a 
Christian interpretation of the nature and destiny of man. 
The first volume, dealing with the nature of man, has now 
appeared; the second volume, which will discuss human des- 
tiny, the doctrines of the fulfillment of human life and his- 

, 1s yet to come. Both will form an integral unity, and 
the present reviewer hopes to analyze them as such when 
they are complete. But even now it should be emphasized that 
this book is of prime importance. It is not easy reading in the 
ordinary sense of the word, but it is a most rewarding reading 
for all those who, beyond the daily conflicts of economics and 
politics, can and will see the eternal question about the na- 
ture of man and his destiny here on earth. 
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“Americans Are Made by Destiny” 


SECOND WIND, by Carl Zuckmayer, with an introduction by Dorothy 
Thompson. Doubleday, Doran. 289 pp. Price $2.50, postpaid by Survey 
Associates, Inc. 

ZUCKMAYER DISPLAYS IN THIS BOOK OF REMINISCENCES AND 

reflections the same qualities of humor, compassion, and 

realism that gave his play “The Jolly Miller” its amazingly 
universal appeal. In a sense “Second Wind” is fragmentary. 

The chapters jump from incidents of childhood to those of 

the first World War, from character sketches to meditations 

on the meaning of experience, from love stories to hate and 
murder, from domestic idyll to exile. Yet the total effect is 
not fragmentary, for this is actually the story of a disjointed 
experience, and of a man who has kept the power of laughter 
and faith through it all. 

Carl Zuckmayer is a Catholic and a refugee. In the post- 
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WEBSTER'S 


Here is the great question-answerer for the home 
library—a vast storehouse of information on every 
subject in the whole range of human knowledge—a 
great library in one volume. 600,000 Entries—122,000 
more than in any other dictionary; 12,000 Illustrations; 
3,350 Pages. For free booklet-—“The New Merriam- 
Webster: What It Will Do For You” write G. & C. 
Merriam Co., 89 Federal Street, Springfield, Mass. 


Webster’s New International 
Dictionary, Second Edition 


Make Your Agency More Effective 
Arthur L. Swift 


A simply written handbook to enable any organization, 
big or little, to check up periodically on its effective- 
ness in keeping abreast of changing conditions. From 
a practical experience with a variety of organizations, 
the author provides a step-by-step guide to practical 
procedures for institutional self-study. He sets up 
standards and criteria for effective group work that are 
basic for policy making. Ready June 1. $3.00 


The Practice of Group Work 


Dorothea Sullivan, ed. 


Here is group work at work, as it is actually happening 
in twenty very much alive groups in all parts of the 
country. The leaders of these groups write the articles. 
All are sincere, non-technical reports, full of clues for 
group work leaders and supervisors. They were se- 
lected from more than two hundred manuscripts sub- 
mitted to the Publications Committee of the American 
Association for the Study of Group Work. It’s all prac- 
tice, no theory. And it’s delightful reading that will 
tell your board members in an easy-to-take manner just 
what group work is all about. With lively illustrations 
by Kathleen Kelley. Ready June 1. $2.00 


See them and other important social and group 
work literature at our National Conference Booth 
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_ education entitles him. He must be free from economic wor- 


| 
y 


war days when Germany was enjoying its artistic and literary 
revival, and Berlin was the most exciting theatrical center! 
in the world, he won a unique place as the writer of plays 
that had in them the authentic voice of the German peasant, 
They were lusty, not over-scrupulous, never obscene, but} 
with the power to sweep an audience into gales of laughter. 
As a matter of fact, one catches in Zuckmayer’s own per- 
sonality something of the quality of Shakespeare’s clowns, the 
earthiness, the candor, the realization that life comes at last: 
to death and that the grave digger has the final throw. 

Naturally, such a man could not stay in Nazi Germany. 
The men who have hard faces, the ones who have forgotten. 
how to laugh, put him near the top of the list of those who 
must be destroyed. Now he is here to help us understand 
ourselves and our world. Facing his new life in this country, 
he declares: “You cannot become a Frenchman if you were 
born a German. You cannot simply change front. And you 
must be born an Englishman, for that is something you can- 
not learn. In all those lands one is at most a guest. But 
Americans are made by destiny.” He is finding his new life 
in the New World. Of such as he, America is being continu- 


ally recreated. : 
New York Frank Kincpon 


Medicine—Past and Future 
MEDICINE AND HUMAN WELFARE, by Henry E. Sigerist, M.D. Yale 
University Press. 148 pp. Price $2.50. 
AMERICA ORGANIZES MEDICINE, by Michael M. Davis. Harper. 
335 pp. Price $3. 
Postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 

“MepicinE AND Human WELFARE’ GIVES US A DELIGHTFUL 
picture of the backgrounds of modern medicine. The first 

chapter reviews the story of man’s struggle against Disease, 

from the charms and incantations of Babylonia to the tri-_ 
umphs of modern science, but emphasizes in conclusion that 

sickness still costs the United States ten billion dollars a year. 
The second chapter traces the positive ideal of Health from 

‘the days of ancient Greece to the pregnant conclusion of 
Virchow—that “medicine is a social science and politics is 
nothing else but medicine on a large scale”; and shows that 
such an ideal can only be realized by a comprehensive pro- 
gram of public education. The third chapter on the Physician 
reviews the varied status of the doctor in different societies — 
of the past and the problem he has faced in the past century, 

hesitating between the roles of a priest of society and a com-_ 
petitive business man. “He must sell his services on the open 
market to a society that consists mostly of wage earners who 5 
have no security of income.” “Under such a system large sec-_ 
tions of the population have no medical care at all or cer-_ 
tainly not enough.” In order to achieve the ideal “that every- 
body, rich and poor, should have all the medical care that 
science can give .. . the physician must be removed from the 
sphere of competitive business.” “We cannot think of a min- 
ister of the church, a judge or a professor selling his services 
on the open market. The physician is doing work of great — 
social significance and must be guaranteed in exchange com- 
plete social security and the standard of living to which his 


5 


ries so that he can devote all his energy, intelligence, and skill - 
to his great task.” : ’ , 
“America Organizes Medicine” carries the Sigerist analysis 
on into concrete and specific fields. Books and articles on 
medical care are as abundant today as the leaves of Vallom- 
brosa. This book is “different.” It makes no decisions, ar-— 
rives at few conclusions. It gives in brief form the basic facts 
and analyzes the criteria which can be logically applied 
estimating the value of projected changes. It provides the st 
dent and the statesman with the basis for intelligent thinking 
in this complex field. ws ral _ 
_ Ina nation with a decreasing deathrate and a progressiv: : 
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low does the traditional ideal of “free choice” of physicians 
tctually work? How is the financial burden of medical care 
distributed? (Mr. Davis points out that the lower quarter of 
the population on an economic basis spends 4.5 percent of 
jts annual income or $5.57 per person per year for medical 
are; the upper quarter spends 3.5 percent of its income or 
36.31 for the same purpose.) What is the economic status 
o£ physicians, dentists, and nurses? How far de organizations 
‘ractice medicine and under what conditions? What are the 
erends of public health programs in regard to medical service? 
What are the actual policies of hospitals and clinics? What 
orogress has been made in spreading the economic burden of 
medical care on an insurance basis? What are medical so- 
tieties saying and doing about the problem? What yardsticks 
ure available for measuring the quality and cost of medical 
rare? How can medical care be organized for urban, and for 
rural, areas? What may be the role of federal and state gov- 
*‘rmments in a national health program? 

The author does not answer any of these questions cate- 
xorically; but he presents the evidence fairly and—for a small 
volume—fully. He gives us the factual data and the intellec- 
ual criteria for an intelligent approach to their solution. He 
deplores the dogmatic obscurantism and the appeals to a 
nedical class consciousness which “have weakened confidence 
n the organized medical profession among considerable sec- 
ions of the public’; and which “have promoted among 
hysicians an emotional approach to the economic and social 
uspects of medicine which warps and often inhibits an intel- 
igent participation in problems in which the future of medi- 
ine is much involved.” He looks forward to a scientific and 
-xperimental approach toward an American ideal which will 
‘preserve individuality within organization . . . by participa- 
ive processes of political, economic, and intellectual democ- 
acy; fer the wage earner and his employer, the farmer and 
iis hands, the scientist and the writer, the teacher and the 
yupil, the physician and the patient.” 
Yale University School of Medicine 
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VORKERS BEFORE AND AFTER LENIN, by Manya Gordon. Dutton. 
524 pp. Price $4, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


‘OR MANY YEARS, WHENEVER A CRITIC OF LIVING CONDITIONS IN 
oviet Russia called attention to the low,standards prevailing 
n that country, he was sure to be met with the answer, “Yes, 
dmittedly in many respects standards are still low in Russia 
s compared with those in highly developed industrial coun- 
ries, but they are far higher than those prevailing in Russia 
efore the first World War.” As the critic, in all probability, 
ad but a vague idea of these pre-Revolution conditions, the 
rgument would end then and there. 

In “Workers Before and After Lenin,” Miss Gordon (Mrs. 
imeon Strunsky), seeks to substitute statistical evidence for 
ague rumors regarding the effect of the Soviet regime upon 
ue average worker in that vast country. For ten years, the 
uthor, with the assistance of specialists in this field, has been 
elving into facts and figures supplied, for the most part, by 
ficial statisticians and has brought together a mass of docu- 
entary material as to how the Russian masses live, and how 
\eir conditions compare with the days of the Czar and im- 
ediately thereafter. 

‘The book begins with a description of the origins of labor 
gislation in Russia in the early eighties and takes the reader 
rough the days of “the militant nineties,” the rebellious 
105’s and 1906’s, and the period immediately before the first 
Torld War. During these days, despite bitter and tyrannical 
position, the workers of Russia, according to the author, 
yproved their lot along several lines, though at the end of 
at period living standards were, as compared with ours, 
iserably low. 
Following this historical survey of changes prior to the 
-yolution, the author describes in great detail what hap- 
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modest story of his life and accomplishments in social reform over 
the past generation will be a spur to constructive efforts in the next. 

$3.00 
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The book for everyone who wants to know what has been done, what 
is being done and what can be done to bring more and better medical 
care to all the people. An up-to-date, constructive survey of the entire 
field of public health with indispensable data on which to base sound 
health programs for local and national needs. “. . . for those who de- 
sire to hold and express opinions in this field this book should be re- 
quired reading.’”—HUGH CABOT, M.D. $3.00 
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The latest guidance procedures for all agencies and youth counselors 
engaged in helping boys and young men to find and follow their 
careers. Grows out of the author’s long experience in guidance and 
placement work and especially his work with the Worcester (Mass.) 
Boys’ Club. A manual on every step in starting and operating an 
effective program. Applicable equally to work with girls. $2.50 
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SORENSON ’s 
THE CONSUMER MOVEMENT 
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Complete reference work and study manual on all the agencies and 
activities which go to make up the consumer movement in America. 
Interprets the movement’s economic and social significance, present 
and future, and offers invaluable guidance to those who favor and 
those who fear this rising tide. Sponsored by the Institute for Con- 


sumer Education. $2.50 
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INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL CASE WORK 


“This book would seem to be an answer to a prayer,” says GER- 
TRUDE SPRINGER in Survey. “. . . more realistic, meaningful and 
practical to public welfare workers than anything I have seen so far.” 
—BENJ. E. YOUNGDAHL. “Our employees just stood the required 
merit system examination, and in preparation for these tests your 
- book was widely used and was of great assistance.’—State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, Columbia, S. C. $2.50 
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EEE pened from November, 1917 to 1940 to the average Russiz 


worker in the city and on the farm in respect to his wage 


THE ONLY BooK his economic security, his housing conditions, clothing, ar 


education. 
While th h tes gains here and there, the picture \ 
ON THE WA ih THAT es Bea ctr beréssioi which she presents, is, on tk 


whole, indeed a pessimistic one. She believes that the Russia 


x gives a complete military and diplo- masses were betrayed by their friends in November 1917 an 

maticiiiscoryeouthe watato.date that they are today victims of a dictatorship which is retardin 

rcs cica eae Ede late economic progress as well as denying liberty to the individua 

* tells what is likely to happen in the As a former active worker against the Czarist regime, sh 

future expresses the belief that ee Russian ee ae rape “a 

: ; avin sts , fight for democracy. Stalin was compelled, she maintained, 
agnificent re g eee o 

peices? Whe alll eisewacn eaawen bea blitzkrieg? grant the people the 1936 constitution. Though meaningles 

Exactly what help will the United States be called upon to so far as true liberties are concerned,” she asserts, this const 

give? If you want the answer to these and the other tution “is a tribute to the purpose and power of the people. 

Saomiemlouse cussions qupcn gw wick She piate solg our cee Miss Gordon maintains that “it is not the cultured, docil 

rests, read the exciting, clear, up-to-the-minute book that : S| h ek of deni 
gives the military history of the war and bares the true Germans but the fighting Slavs who are the hope of 

relationship between diplomatic and military maneuvers. racy in Europe. No one has paid more dearly for the ideal o 

WARE TE eRe oh ed liberty than the Russian ‘people. Its victory will be the deatl 

knell of despotism the world over.” ‘ 


B AT T : K ff The reader may differ from Miss Gordon in her conclu 
aD Fr sions as to the disastrous effect of Stalinism on Russian eco 

nomic and cultural life, and concerning the chances for a suc 

t ha W @ R L DD cessful revolution against Stalinism in the commensurate fu 
; e ture. But the objective reader cannot study this book withou 


being grateful to the author for her painstaking, scholarly ef 
forts to get at the truth regarding social conditions in tha 


b ¥ M A »,"4 W E R N E R country, and without a sense of gratitude for the vivid ligh 


which this volume sheds on the daily lives of millions of citi 
= 


The Strategy and Diplomacy of the Second World War 


author of Military Strength of the Powers zens of the Soviet Republic. i 
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THE BRITISH UNEMPLOYMENT ASSISTANCE BOARD, A Cas 
Stupy 1n ADMINISTRATIVE AuToNomy, by John D. Millett. McGraw-Hill 
300 pp. Price $3, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


INDISPENSABLE to all who are asking: 
“WHAT ARE BRITAIN’S WAR AIMS?” 


“Britain’s Laborites here propose a two-phased program; outline 
the freedom of a new Europe, and prove the point—to the cynics 
who remember the last war’s promises—by drastic social reform 


in Britain now.”’— —James A, Wechsler in PM 
LABOUR’S AIMS IN 
WAR AND PEACE. 


I WENT INTO THIS BOOK WITH A SIGH AND CAME OUT WITH 4 
cheer. It is clothed in black and the first rapid paging give 
you an impression it is just another of those studies of un 
employment, well documented, full of dates and names, whic 
have given employment to research students and swamped ¢ 
world now weary of talk about a subject no one seems to de 
much about. Well, I hope thousands of readers will do more 


Clement R. Attlee Herbert Morrison than page this book, for it should grip the interest of every 

Arthur Greenwood Harold J. Laski one concerned with the maintenance of a democratic system 

Leonard Woolf B. Ayrton Gould. One of the most troublesome problems connected with un 
Hugh Dalton Lord Snell employment insurance is the handling of able-bodied perso 


who have exhausted their right to benefit. They are able a 
willing to work; by no stretch of the imagination are th 
“relief” cases. Both Conservative and Labour governments 1 
England compromised, backed and filled, introduced “un 
convenanted,” “extended,” “transitional” benefits; borrowes 
large sums from the Treasury; and by violating the condi 
tions basic even to an approach to the actuarial conception of 
unemployment insurance, justified in the minds of the 
sympathetic the widespread use of the opprobrious epit 
“dole.” The Labour government floundered and fell in 1 
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“AY LIFE AS A REBEL, By Angelica Bal- 
sbanoff. 324 pp. (was $3.75) NOW $1.50 


‘VE HAVE A FUTURE, By Norman 


rhomas. Mr. Thomas’ latest book $2.50. 
A A A 
“OTH BOOKS WILL BE PERSONALLY 


AUTOGRAPHED BY THE AUTHORS FOR 
|URVEY GRAPHIC READERS. 


Order From:— 


LEO W. JOHNSON 


Room 516, 303-Fourth Ave., New York 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


Its Permanent Cure 
Bookstands or postpaid 10c. 


>amphiet. 2nd_ printing. 


Shows how the average American can better his 
condition hundreds of dollars per year, by retain- 
ng his liberties, by avoiding the economic stupidi- 
ies that led Europe to Hitlerism, and by soundly 
nd forever banishing the waste of involuntary 
dleness. 


romethean Press, 4 Bellevue Ave., Binghamton, N. Y. 


WHAT IS REALLY GOING ON 
IN EUROPE? 


To keep fully informed read The Manchester 
Guardian, for more than a century Europe’s 
leading liberal newspaper. Mailed directly by 
the publisher, copies of The Manchester Guard- 
ian Weekly arrive without censorship delay, 
bringing news from the actual seat of war 
directly to your letter box sometimes as much 
as two weeks quicker than first-class mail. Take 
advantage of our introductory offer: for 13 
weeks send only $i to Manchester Guardian, 
222 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Vivid, visual SOCIAL 
STUDIES 
MATERIALS 


for high school students 
PREPARED BY THE NATIONAL FORUM 
Room 610 
417 S. Dearborn St. 


Chicago, Ill. 
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Booklets 


Periodicals 


Pamphlets 


SOCIAL ACTION 


“I know of no periodical published by any 
( hurch, which is as useful as Social Action 
in providing the factual data necessary for 
intelligent Christian social decisions.” 


—John C. Bennett 
Pacific School of Religion 
. 


Forthcoming issues include: 
April, The Farmer’s Search for Economic 
Democracy, by Thomas A. Tripp; 
May, Citizens of Tomorrow, by Ida M. 
Curry; 
June, Voices of our Day (An Anthol- 
ogy), by Amos N. Wilder, 
+ 
Annual subscription—$1.00 
Published by the Council for Social 
Action, 289 Fourth Avenue, New York 


American Sociological Review 


Official Journal of the American Sociological 
Society. In addition to papers and proceed 
ings of the Society, it contains articles on 
sociological research, news notes, book re- 
views, and foreign correspondence. 


Subscription $4.00 a year 
Special library rate, $3.00 


Address ; Managing Editor, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


LOCAL WELFARE ADMINISTRATION 


A correspondence course based upon the 
administrative principles and devices that 
have best stood the severe test of actual 


practice. This course is not prepared for 
the case worker but for those responsible 
for the planning, direction, and coordina- 
tion of the local welfare program. For 
further information write 


THE INSTITUTE FOR TRAINING 
IN MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION 
1313 East 60th Street Chicago, Illinois 


“MONEY RAISING — HOW 
TO DO IT,” covers entire field 


of war and peace time financ- 


ing. For sale by author, Irene 
Hazard Gerlinger, The High- 
lands, Rt. 5, Portland, Oregon, 
$3.00. 


THE ROOMS OF YOUR HOUSE— 
WHAT AND WHERE? presents in 
15,000 words a householder’s 
homely wisdom for determining the 
floor plan of one’s dwelling house; 
published 1941; cloth; 75 cents 
postpaid from the publisher, 
D'Alroy & Hart, 5944 Cates avenue, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


A must pamphlet for 
Survey Readers: 


WORKERS’ EDUCATION 
TODAY 


by Mark Starr 
Educational Director, I.L.G.W.U. 
48 p. 15 cents 


THIRTY-FIVE YEARS OF 
EDUCATIONAL PIONEERING 


By John Dewey, Jonathan Daniels, 
Norman Thomas, Harry W. Laidler, 
and others 


32 p. 10 cents 
Published by 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 


112 East 19th Street New York City 


THE HOW OF VOLUNTEER TRAINING 
IN THE Y. W. CG. A. 


by Julia F. Capen 


What a volunteer needs to know. Sug- 
gestions for volunteer training and volun- 
teer education written for lay and profes- 
sional leaders responsible for the volun- 
teer work of an organization. 


50 cents 


PROGRAM PAPERS FOR TODAY AND 
TOMORROW 


A series of program aids for immediate 
use in interpreting the contemporary scene. 
First in the series is “I Have a Story to 
Tell” (20 cents) presented in dramatic 
form and showing how the defense pro- 
gram comes home to young people. 


THE WOMANS PRESS 


600 Lexington Avenue New York, N. Y. 


EXAMPLES OF DEMOCRATIC 
METHOD IN EVERYDAY SITUATIONS 


If you are trying to help make democracy work, 


why not begin where you are? 
From real situations come TWO PAMPHLETS 


A FORUM IN ACTION, (940, 24 p. 
and 
THE COMMITTEE IN ACTION, {5 p. 
40 revision) 


25 cents each if prepaid, from 
Mrs. Ivah Deering, {118 Cypress St., Cincinnati, 0. 


See Se 
For those who work with young men 


SEX ADJUSTMENTS OF YOUNG MEN 
Lester A, Kirkendall 


An experienced counselor writes a frank, thor- 
oughly modern account of the many adjustments 
every youth faces. It is at all times scientific 
but non-technical, and draws upon hundreds of 
case histories for its facts. An important addi- 
tion to your counseling library, a book that will 
be well thumbed if you put books to work 
for you. $2.00 
ASSOCIATION PRESS 


347 Madison Avenue New York City 
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(ur help is iree... 


BUT IT COSTS US MONEY TO GIVE IT 


For those without jobs, the League for Mutual Aid tries 
to find jobs—at no fee. 


To those who are ill or without money, the League grants 
loans—at no interest. 


With no creed or dogma to limit it, the League has worked 
through twenty-one years for one purpose—to give help to 
those who need it. 


It is almost the only place to which the man who has just 
left the picket line . . . the individual who has worked hard 
at low pay in the struggle for human rights ... . can turn, 
knowing that the League will serve him. 


And it was never more important than it is right now that 
this unique service continue . . . never so urgent that it be 
extended. 


Will you help an organization whose function it is to help 
others? Will you give to an organization whose whole work 
is giving? Will you contribute to the work that has inspired 
such expressions of faith as these? 


@ “You know how I feel about the League and its work— 
just say that it helped me once when I needed help and I 
won't forget it.’-— JOHN GARFIELD. 


@ ‘I appreciate the LEAGUE FOR MUTUAL AID as a 
practical force of helpfulness among fellow workers of hand 
and brain who espouse and fight for unpopular causes. Hav- 
ing shared of its eee I view it with affection and de- 
votion.’’—A, PHILIP RANDOLPH. 


@ “The League for Mutual Aid is one of the finest demon- 
strations of practical humanism I’ve known. I wish it might 
have a burst of growth to offset the growing pessimism of 
our time.” —EDUARD C, LINDEMAN, 


The League is supported by membership dues 
of $5 a year; more if you can afford it. Won’t 
you join with us now and get others to do so? 
You will get a full measure of appreciation from 
the hundreds the League has helped in the past, 
from the hundreds of others who will call for 
help tomorrow and in the days to follow. 


The League for Mutual Aid 


ADELAIDE SCHULKIND, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
“From each according to his ability, fo each according to his need” 


Leroy Peterson, Treasurer 
League for Mutual Aid 
104 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Here is $5 to enroll me as a member of the League and t 
the League extend its help to those who need it. gue and to help 


(SEND MORE IF YOU CAN; MAKE CHECKS PAYABLE TO 
. LEROY PETERSON ) 
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Parliament. “Independence” did not protect it from popull 
hostility and attack as was amply demonstrated by the wid 
spread protest which resulted in the famous standstill reg) 
lations. If, by creating this board, Parliament hoped to avo} 
discussion of assistance regulations, its hopes were unrealizey 
Hansard for 1935-1939 bears ample evidence of the time cot! 
sumed by Parliament on this subject of “assistance.” It wa 
not an ideal situation by any means for the board to be non 
inally “outside politics” and unable to defend itself in Parlis 
ment when it had nobody to go to bat for it but a Ministe 
of Labour anxious to divest himself of responsibility for 11 
decisions and conduct. Indeed the author claims that th 
board was created as an independent body primarily to reliev 
the Government of an embarrassing responsibility. 

The author makes clear that his subtitle, “A Case Study 1 
Administrative Autonomy,’ sets the limits of his study, whic 
is the constitutional and administrative position of the Unem 
ployment Assistance Board in the hierarchy of the Britis! 
government. To say that the question of autonomy for ac 
ministrative agencies is a subject of immense importance t 
all students of government expresses it mildly. 

Mr. Millett vigorously maintains that political leaders mus 
be expected to make intelligent decisions and to stand b 
them. In other words, buck-passing is one effective method o 
undermining democracy. He claims that democracy mus 
“seek to simplify its institutions and concentrate political re 
sponsibility, so that praise or blame for existing condition 
can be readily and fairly assigned.” 

He demonstrates that in spite of many protests from dif 
ferent quarters the trend since the World War has been to 
ward the establishment of statutory administrative bodie 
freed in varying degrees from control by a responsible min 
ister in Parliament. We cannot say “our country is different 
in this respect. We too are concerned with the placing of re 
sponsibility for the adequate conduct of the business of ou 
“independent” bodies. Administrative procedure in a countr 
which has increased the tempo of legislative enactments i1 
the field of social service is of paramount importance to us 

It may seem strange to be as enthusiastic as I am about ; 
book depicting vividly and understandingly the British gov 
ernment in action on a specific domestic front when bomb 
are raining from the skies and Great Britain is fighting fo 
her life. But those of us who pray for a British victory hop 
to maintain the kind of a world which will permit just suck 
frank and untrammelled pictures of governmental failure 
and experiments as this book presents and to achieve th 
kind of a world which will not only face its mistakes bu 
profit by them. 
University of Chicago Mary Barnetr GItsot 


The Turks at the World’s Crossroads 


eee ety ey ee House. 474 pp. Price $3.75, post 
AN EXCELLENT BOOK AND THE RIGHT ROOK JUST AT THE RIGH' 
moment when Hitler’s approach towards the Dardanelles re 
sults in Stalin’s pro-Turkish reaction and recalls Napoleon’ 
statement: “The Master of Constantinople will be the Maste 
of the World.” The issue of the exceptionally strategical pe 
sition of the Dardanelles, as illustrated already by the Troja: 
war, is but one part of this fascinating Turkish story, th 
scene of the most spectacular history of the world, formu 
lated by the author in this way: 

“Why has Turkish soil always produced ruling races, reve 
lutionary ideals? Why was it there that man first began t 
study the secrets of the stars? What made the majestic Ex 
phrates and limpid Jordan nourish an order based on law 
Why was it that Mount Sinai gave Moses his tablets fe 


stone? Why was it in the gardens of the Mount of Olives tha 


the conquering idea of Christianity was born?” 


The reply to these and all the questions connected wit 
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ie creation and destruction of the Mohammedan Ottoman 
rmpire, the largest and longest lasting of all European im- 
rerialisms, and its transformation into the National Turkish 
i eablic of today, now a leading protagonist for law, order, 
ind peace and a determined fighter against Hitlerism makes 
ereathtaking reading. 

“ “Who are the Turks?” Very few Americans are able to 
snswer, not knowing the fundamental characteristics of a 
veople and its new prophet Ataturk who have surprised the 
tyhole world by their vitality and unique achievements. To be 
1 full agreement with the author is, of course, a particular 
tatisfaction to me. Indeed, his book—like the Turkish revo- 
ution itselfi—bears out the expectations I expressed in 1910 
a my book, “The Rising Crescent.” 
wWew York 


ERNEST JACKH 


‘The Nazi Wave 


“HE REDEMPTION OF DEMOCRACY: Tue Comine Attantic Em- 

| PIRE, by Hermann Rauschning. Alliance. 243 pp. Price $3. 

(LIDDLE OF THE REICH, by Wythe Williams, in collaboration with 

, Albert Parry. Prentice-Hall. 351 pp. Price $2.75. 

hERMANY PREPARES FOR WAR, by Ewald Banse. Harcourt, Brace. 
357 pp. Price $3. 


Postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


AAUSCHNING IS A VICTIM OF HIS REPUTATION. AFTER HIS “Rev- 
ilution of Nihilism” and his “Voice of Destruction,” bold 
yevelations are expected from his writings. In fact, sensational 
jaterpretation never has been the purpose nor the chief qual- 
yy of Rauschning’s inquiries. The import of his earlier books 
was that they gave weight to an image as pictured by careful 
inalysts before, now reaffirmed by a former insider. Even 
ihen, they were not the exciting confessions of an accomplice. 
High as this one-time Nazi president of the Danzig Senate 
might have stood in the councils of the Third Reich, he was 
aever really a part of that world. He was not even a politician 
la Papen, playing with the rising movement. A stranger to 


politics, he had entered it only as a sincere patriot and he 
remained a perfect dilettamte at this dangerous game, una- 
ware of its crude rules and its actual driving forces. 

He is more at home in his literary work, yet here again he 
is not mainly interested in immediate motives and explana- 
tions, but in the “true substance of the unseen revolution.” 
Rauschning is, above all, a gentleman philosopher—rare as 
this species may be in our day. In this respect his last book 
48 ven more significant than the earlier, much advertised 
best-sellers were. Only incidentally does the. author mention 
what his reviewers expect him to do and are disappointed in 
not finding—a few pointed remarks regarding Hitler’s tech- 
niques and future plans for U. S. A., especially as revealed 
in earlier conversations with Hitler. Neither does he give an 
outline of “the coming Atlantic empire” of this Anglo-Saxon 
democracy, as the book title suggests. His whole philosophy of 
slow growth runs counter to any such rational planning. 
Rauschning’s book is nothing but a “conservative manifesto,” 
an appeal to fight against the new absolutism of totalitarian 
planning and of the great masses. The “Leviathan state” of 
national socialism is to him “technology grown absolute— 
the universal world machine” and in that only an outgrowth 
of a radical philosophy of rational progress which “leads to 
barbarism.” Such an analysis does not mean that Rauschning 
is simply a reactionary who wants to undo the French revo- 
lution. In fact the test for the “traditional solution” which he 
suggests is its “capacity to assimilate revolutionary forces,” to 
reconcile democracy and tradition. Such a reconciliation has 
been achieved, according to Rauschning, throughout British 
history. It is to Anglo-Saxon leadership, therefore, that he 
looks for the coming “redemption of democracy.” In this 
great admiration for British institutions and the undoctrinary 
elasticity of the Anglo-Saxon mind he follows a long gallery 
of distinguished liberal conservatives in Germany from Freiherr 
vom Stein through Radowitz down to the unhappy Volks- 
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When you encounter families liv- 
ing on very limited food budgets, 
you can easily surmise where most 
of their money goes. 

Chances are, it goes for foods that 
contain an overbalance of fats, 
starches and carbohydrates—with 
a consequent deficiency of the fresh 
fruits and vegetables that are so 
necessary for an adequate, constant 
supply of vitamins. 

You can do such families a great 
service, first, by explaining to them 
the need for including ‘‘protective”’ 
foods in their daily diets—and, sec- 


GREAT SOCIAL SERVICE? 


ond, by pointing out the value of 
grapefruit in this connection. 

In addition to Vitamins C, B; and 
G—canned grapefruit supplies 
needed minerals and fruit sugars. 

And canned grapefruit juice is 
the very cheapest natural food 
source of Vitamin C with the single 
exception of cabbage consumed in 
large quantities. 

For your information, Florida 
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canned grapefruit juice supplies 
Vitamin C at an average cost of 
only 1.6¢ per 50 milligrams— which 
is cheaper than synthetic 
tablets. 


If you'll pass this information 
on to families that need it, you'll 
be doing your part to relieve the 
distress suffered by low-income 
families that subsist on vitamin- 
deficient diets. 


Lakeland, Florida 


konservative in the Weimar Republic. He also shares with 
them the fate of being an outsider, a fact not only tragic for 
Germany herself, but for Europe as a whole. This lack of 
responsibility—a fate so different from that of a Disraeli— 
created an intellectual frustration within this refined brand 
of German conservatism which reflects itself again in this 
very book. ; 

Rauschning slowly approaches the conservatism of Burke 
though he lacks the concrete vision and the intellectual fervor 
of this great forerunner. His “reflections” are certainly not 
more than preliminary comments on a great theme. They have 
not yet found articulate expression and finality. His sugges- 
tions for a combination of Humanism and Christianity, for 
a pluralistic order, and for an equilibrium of independent 
forces versus an all-embracing rational scheme remain only 
vague and unconvincing. Even crucial concepts such as 
“social planning” and “rootless masses” as used by him lack 
precision and comprehensive demonstration. Traditional con- 
servatism at its best has never been strong in critical analysis 
and vision. Rauschning is no exception to that rule. One may 
even argue whether he really grasps the inner dynamics and 
vital forces of Western democracy which he wants to pre- 


Linoleum cut by William E. Smith from “The Negro in Art” 


Alain Locke’s portfolio of “The Negro in Art” (Associates in 
Negro Folk Education, Washington, D. C. Price $4) extends 
one’s horizons. America’s belated encouragement of the Negro 
artist has borne rich fruits, as Dr. Locke’s compilation proves. 
The book also reveals the excellence of the work of Negro 
artists in earlier periods as opportunity arose—in seventeenth 
century Spain, nineteenth century United States—and the grow- 
ing dignity in the use of the Negro as a theme by non-Negro 
artists. The debt of modern art to the Negro’s African art 
heritage is not overlooked. Dr. Locke contributes three illuminat- 
ing essays and interesting biographical notes on the artists. 
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serve. One may certainly criticize his whole philosophy. No} 
doubt his inquiry stops where a concrete and constructive| 
analysis will have to start in order to master reality. Yet one} 
will agree that this analysis represents a sincere and thought-| 
provoking challenge to post-war reconstruction. 

Certainly no reproach for lack of concreteness can be made} 
to Wythe Williams’s study. This well known publicist and) 
radio commentator, in collaboration with Albert Parry, gives a| 
vivid, frank, and most readable review of what is going on) 
behind the battlelines of Europe. His description is partly 
based on direct reports from Germany, her conquered ter- 
ritories and her allied nations. Though this very fact makes 
it impossible to check the reliability of such material, all in 
all Williams gives a strikingly convincing picture. His general 
conclusion is that in spite of internal tensions and discontent, 
a breakdown from within can hardly be expected without a 
major external defeat. While the analysis shows a well-bal- 
anced judgment on Nazi Germany, one may suspect the 
bolder generalizations concerning the world at large, espe- 
cially in respect to Soviet Russia, the “Eurasian brand of 
national socialism.” ‘ 

In 1932, Banse’s study on Raum und Volk im Weltkriege 
was published in Germany. When Wickham Steed pointed 
at its significance and finally introduced it to an Anglo-Saxon 
audience, Nazi Germany (which had made the author a 
professor of military science) tried to discount this book as 
“senseless babbling.” Unfortunately it did not make a great 
impression when it was published in England and the United 
States in 1934. Republished today, it appears as a prophecy 
of Nazi strategy in peace and war, strikingly showing a 
good deal of the Nazi plans as applied in the campaign of 
1940. In addition to that, it may serve as a good introduction 
to the school of geopolitics authoritatively represented by 
Karl Haushofer, chief adviser of Hitler and Ribbentrop. It 
shows weapons and techniques which, when finally used by 
Nazi Germany, surprised an unprepared world, unwilling to 
read or to believe well planned and well advertised policies 
of rising national socialism. 


Wesleyan University Sicmunp NEUMANN 


Uncle John—and His City 


JOHN ALFRED BRASHEAR, Screntist anp HuMANrITaRIAN, by Harriet 
A. Gaul and Ruby Eiseman, University of Pennsylvania Press, 220 pp. 
Price $2.25, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 

Henry Puipps, THE STEEL MILLIONAIRE, GAVE GREENHOUSES TO 

the city of Allegheny and to the Western Penitentiary at 

Wood's Run. He and his cronies used to meet and talk Sun- 

day mornings among the giant ferns at the Allegheny con- 

servatory, to be sure that no one kept the public out by 
invoking the Sabbath Blue Laws. One Sunday Phipps read 
aloud a letter from a prisoner. It told how the man had 
turned from a life of crime to a true appreciation of God’s 
blessings, through working with the flowers. The steel kings 
furtively wiped their eyes with their handkerchiefs. 

“What shall we do about a fine criminal like that?” Phipps 
asked “Uncle” John Brashear, sitting next to him. 

“Get him out,” said the maker of lenses. 

Phipps drove over to the penitentiary next day and showed’ 
the warden the letter. 
“Choose any man you like, and [’ll let him go,” said the 

warden. “But I wrote the letter myself.” 

Brashear assured the disappointed Phipps that in the sight 
of the Lord it wouldn’t matter what man was released. 

Every detail of this story, every detail of this book, is elo- 
quent to those who know Pittsburgh. Harriet Gaul and Ruby 

Eiseman show Brashear as the maker of lenses, reflectors and 

plates for spectroscopes destined to play a remarkable part. 

in astronomical discoveries. But they show, too, how the 
maker of precision instruments became a great and gentle 
figure in the world of humanity. To a degree unsurpassed 


rey show his background, and that of his contemporaries, 
nd of Pittsburgh itself, reaching back really to the begin- 
ing. And as they are Pittsburghers themselves, and are 
£ more sociological and other implications than they give any 
gn of, their historical data, anecdotes, sidelights, facts, merge 
ito a revealing picture. It was gift enough to get a good life 
f Brashear, but to have his setting sensitively felt out and 
resented makes this volume unique among Pittsburgh books. 
admire much of the work of Bridge, Leupp, Milligan, 
YConnor, Harvey and other non-Pittsburghers who have 
yritten about the city or its citizens. Yet in a vital and special 
ense only Pittsburghers, like the authors of this book, can 
inderstand Pittsburgh. 
ianta Fé, N. M. Hantet Lone 


ur Judicial Personal Paradox 


JUBLIC CONTROL OF BUSINESS—Setecrep Opinion H 
| Fiske Srone, edited by Alfred Lief. Howell, Sésitin & Co. 324 pp. 
| Price $3.50, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


| HIS VOLUME ARRANGES UNDER EIGHT TOPICAL HEADINGS SOME 
prty-nine opinions (1925-1940) of Supreme Court Justice 
itone. “Corporate Practices” and “Public Utility Rate-Mak- 
ng” list three each; “Regulation by the States,” ten; and 
‘A Range of Federal Powers” has nine; the others, four to 
ight. The opinions run from eighteen pages for Maple Floor- 
yg Manufacturers’ Association et al v. U. S. to a ten line 
ummary of Pacific Co. v. Johnson. The matters dealt 
vith are as important as freedom of assembly and interstate 
yommerce, as trivial as theater ticket brokerage. 

The prefatory and laudatory biographical sketch by Alfred 
ef traces Mr. Justice Stone’s truly American career of suc- 
ess in his chosen profession and of service to his country. 
dis work, we are told, “has moulded principles of law out 
f the living fabric of the nation.” But, on the page follow- 
ag, it appears that his upholding opinions “cannot be taken 
's an indication that he personally thinks the legislation wise 
‘r desirable; they are based wholly on his conception of the 
‘rinciples of government which are sanctioned or permitted 
jy the Constitution.” To this reviewer the former dictum 
ems personal, the latter judicial, and the two not wholly in 
-ccord. 


If the Maple Flooring Association actually was a-body sub- 


tantially useful to our people, the fifteen years’ experience 
ince that decision should prove the point. It may not always 
se the most serviceable judicial statemanship to hold the 
‘rowth of our living national fabric within the bounds set by 
srinciples of government sanctioned or permitted in 1787. 
“he reader feels sure, nevertheless, that Mr. Justice Stone is 
nore interested in the general welfare than in judicial supre- 
macy; certain also that a political system which relies on such 
‘bility and character to adjudicate our liberties under the 
aw is by no means outmoded. 

’rinceton University W. L. WuitTTLEsEY 


saints, Sinners, and Beechers 


-RUSADER IN CRINOLINE, Tue Lire or Harriet BEECHER STowE, 
by Forrest Wilson. Lippincott. 706 pp. Price $3.75, postpaid by Survey 
| Associates, Inc. ; 


‘So THIS IS THE LITTLE LADY WHO MADE THIS BIG WAR!” EX- 
laimed Lincoln when he received Mrs. Stowe in the White 
Jouse and looked thoughtfully down at the tiny little bon- 
etted woman with the long nose and the shower of side 
tls who had done so much to precipitate the Civil War. 
The story of this lady is told by Forrest Wilson in an en- 
ralling and detailed narrative of over 600 pages, which 
vers most of the nineteenth century—Harriet Beecher Stowe 
as born in 1811 and died in 1896—and brings one into al- 
st violent contact with the “Saints, Sinners, and Beechers” 
en shaping the history of this country. Mr. Wilson has 
‘rawn on several hundred manuscript letters for this crowded 
lay by day narrative. He has searched files of the leading 
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newspapers and magazines of the period, drawn on the 
numerous biographies of Harriet and her family, made full 
use of Harriet’s own autobiographical novels, and from it all 
has brought to life not only this undaunted crusader but also 
her ten brothers and sisters, many of them as well-known in 
their day as she was herself, who emerged from “the nest of 
genius” presided over by the gifted, tempestuous Lyman 
Beecher in “the blessed village” of Litchfield, Conn. 

When Harriet made her call on “Father Abraham” in 
November of 1862, she was a woman of fifty-one, known the 
world over as the author of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” She had 
come with a purpose in mind—to discover, if she could, 
whether Lincoln really intended to sign the Emancipation 
Proclamation ‘on January 1, 1863 as he had promised. She 
was composing a scathing letter to “the ladies of England” 
who—562,848 strong—had addressed an “affectionate and 
Christian address” to the ladies of America, reproving them 
for permitting slavery to continue in their midst, quite dis- 
regarding the fact that England herself was then giving 
support to the Confederacy. Harriet approached the Presi- 
dent, doubting his good faith; she left his firm supporter. 

For this woman, who before 1862 had lived the obscure 
life of a professor’s wife in far away Cincinnati and the 
dazzling existence of a world-famous author in London, was 
never confused by her sudden rise to fame. With character- 
istic directness she recognized Lincoln’s sincerity and the 
hypocrisy of the English who had so recently feted her in 
London, though their Tory hearts were actually with the 
southern slave owners. While many around her were calling 
the President “an ape, a satyr, and a stupid blockhead,” she 
remarked: “Even the ass can kick safely and joyfully at a 
lion in a net,” and proceeded to write her scornful “Reply to 
the Affectionate and Christian Address.” 

In a rambling home near Bowdoin College, Maine, where 
her husband was called, she pushed aside the vegetables on 
her kitchen table and began to describe the death of Tom. In 
March of 1851 she warned the editor of the National Era, to 
which she was making regular contributions, that this tale 
would probably extend to three or four numbers, that it 
would not be completed for two or three weeks. It actually 
took her a year to finish. She confided her plans to her dear- 
est brother, Henry Ward Beecher. “Do it, Hattie,” he ex- 
claimed. “Finish it, and I will scatter it thick as leaves in 
Vallombrosa.” Meanwhile her old father had come to live 
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with her and had taken over the kitchen table for the polish- 
ing and rewriting of his sermons, while Harriet, pad on knee, 
perched on the back steps and wrote her column, week after 
week, pushing the sheets away, never pausing to rewrite. 
“The Lord himself wrote it,” she always declared afterwards, 
“T was but the instrument in His hand.” 

How this tale finally appeared in book form, was sold out 
in two days, reissued and sold out again and again, how this 
New England housekeeper was transported to England with 
the astonished members of her family, acclaimed by throngs 
in Scotland and England, taken into dinner by Lord Palmers- 
ton, greeted by Queen Victoria, has now become part of an 
American myth, a myth all the more engaging because it 1s 
true and because Harriet herself remained the same hard- 
working, indignant, aggressive, absent-minded, modest, hu- 
morous person she had always been. As soon as she returned 
from this fabulous journey to England, she set busily about 
her business, which was that of “defending the Negro cause. 
She also took upon herself the sole support of her large fam- 
ily, for her husband, though himself an eminent Biblical 
scholar, grew lazier and fatter with the years and finally ac- 
cepted his position as husband of a famous woman, refusing 
to stir from his wicker chair in the garden of the Florida 
home where Harriet had installed him. The rest of Harriet’s 
story is by turns, amusing, grotesque, and tragic. An endless 
flow of stories, novels, biographies, articles, and essays was 
needed to build the absurd and hideous Hartford house, to 
care for her querulous husband, to launch her various chil- 
dren. Her facile and inaccurate pen carried her into more 
than one difficulty, from which she somehow emerged; the 
loss of two more sons left her heartbroken, but still miracu- 
lously full of plans for articles and novels; finally the scandal 
which involved her beloved brother, Henry Ward Beecher, 
almost overwhelmed her. 

She outlived her husband, her brother, and most of her 
children, however, and at the last, cared for by her patient 
unmarried twin daughters, outlived her own reputation and 
became a ghost flitting about the streets of Hartford, ac- 
companied by a stalwart Irish girl. And a ghost she might 
have remained but for this absorbingly interesting exhuming 
of a personality and an age which Mr. Wilson has given us. 
Rutgers University Ciara Marsurc Kirk 


Freud: a Friendly Memoir 


FROM THIRTY YEARS WITH FREUD, by Theodor Reik. Farrar & 
Rinehart. 241 pp. Price $2.50, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


Ir Is CURIOUS THAT SO GENTLE, FRIENDLY, AND CULTIVATED A 
gentleman as Sigmund Freud should have been regarded -by 
many as being an autocratic recluse. That one of the greatest 
scientific discoverers of all times should prove to be quite hu- 
man and even personally charming seems still to be inaccept- 
ably paradoxical to some of his critics. 

In this series of letters, essays, and comments, Reik en- 
deavors to convey something of his own intimate veneration 
of Freud to the lay reader. The book lacks Freud’s simplicity, 
his courage and his modesty, but it breathes the same sincer- 
ity, honesty, and scientific curiosity. What all of Freud’s ad- 
mirers will welcome most is that it sets forth sympathetically 
and accurately certain of Freud’s ideas and attitudes. It is not 
a systematic or comprehensive treatise, but is rather a collec- 
tion of essays of which the “Memories of Sigmund Freud” is 
the best and the discussion of Dostoyevsky perhaps the most 
interesting. 

Reik takes issue with certain points in several of Freud’s 
writings and in some instances he had submitted his criticisms 
to Freud who acknowledged their validity. “Our love for the 
man and our admiration for his achievements,” says Reik, 
“have not precluded our criticism of details. They have simply 
made it impossible for us to offer this criticism irreverently.” 

Reik is well known in international psychoanalytic circles 
for his work in Vienna, particularly a very intuitive book 
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lish a few years ago under the title «| 
oanalyst,” in which he developed tt} 
point very convincingly that the most effective develop aaa 
in analytic treatment come as a SUIPTISe to the analyst ; 
well as to the patient. There 1s nothing very surprising « 
unusual in the present volume, but it 1s sound, dependabli 
scientific material, loyal in substance and spirit to the idee 
of the discoverer of psychoanalysis. 
Topeka, Kan. 
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Harold Rugg, Dragon Slayer 

SHYT MCN STAY, UNDERSTAND, by Hal Rass, Dowden, Da 
Ir Is A SAD REFLECTION ON OUR TIMES THAT THIS BOOK HAD FE 
be written. The triple headed dragon of prejudice, fear ani 
ignorance is raising its ugly head out of the muck and mir 
of selfishness and greed. Its lashing tail and venomous fang 
destroy and poison where they can and with people distresse 
and confused the monster threatens to nullify our hard earne 
victories in American liberty, among them that of intellectua 
freedom. Rugg assumes the role, as well he may and can, 0 
dragon slayer. He, in this book, is the modern Perseus. 

The attacks on education in the name of economy, religio: 
and morals, and Americanism are increasing in frequency an 
ferocity. Rugg has borne the brunt of the attacks but he ha 
respectable and respected company. Recently the National At 
sociation of Manufacturers has abstracted about six hundre 
highschool textbooks to show its members and others th 
extent and character of material dealing with American idea 
of government and private enterprise. Even the prolific Rug 
hasn’t in the last twenty years written that many books. Ne 
does he claim to. There are Beard and Breasted, Marshall an 
Frye, and many others who long since have passed from th 
ranks of amateurs to professionals in scholastic circles. Amon 
them, however, there is no more prodigious worker tha 
Harold Rugg who, by his own statement, has been read 1b 
approximately five million youth in our free schools. Thi 
fact may be the reason why the “merchants of conflict” cet 
tered their fury on him. 

“That Men May Understand” performs many public ser 
ices. It gives the lie to his accusers. Rugg’s credo complete 
disarms his attackers. He reveals their hysteria and their il 
conceived motives. He presents a case study in the somewhi 
heroic Englewood where virtue through the American wé 
of free discussion is still enthroned. He shows how the ae 
demic head hunters have beat the bush off and on for the la 
quarter of a century. | 

Then the author relates -his own intellectual developme! 
by describing concurrent social and educational change, an 
in so doing turns a neat trick on those who still live in th 
memories of the late nineteenth century. He yields to the ui 
derstandable temptation to restate his own educational ar 
social philosophy which stirs up the animals at the left as we 
as those at the right. It is positively rib-cracking to conter 
plate what the communists will think of Comrade Rugg aft 
reading this book! Even the Merchants of Conflict should a 
preciate that grim humor. Their Muscovite Monster wot 
dare show his face near Union Square. The M.C.’s had bett 
call him atheist, infidel, demon of darkness. They will have 
much larger audience. Maybe he is a Catholic, a Jew, or 
Negro! The possibilities can certainly not be exhausted. 

Rugg can justly lay claim to wide reading. He has ev 
read his own books which places him at least one up, it 
suspected, on the vast majority of his accusers. His acquai 
tances, travels, and observations are also impressive. The | 
search basic to his writings is extensive. As a pedagogical § 
Galahad, Rugg meets the specifications but his dramatic af 
so, emotional style of presenting his case is defensible. “T 
Men May Understand” is a character study of the auth 
which leaves him several leagues ahead of his persecutors. 
New York University Nep H. Dearee 
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STRIKES AND DEFENSE 
(Continued from page 273) 


id various other sources I gathered facts and details that 
em worth adding here by way of amplification. 


actors that Complicate the Scene 


ARLY IN THIS INQUIRY I REALIZED HOW DIFFICULT IT Is TO 
sep the matter of strikes in any sort of perspective. Strikes 
e dramatic and colorful. The papers play them that way, 
ith front page space and big headlines and boxed summar- 
s. It is worth a story with a by-line when a reporter learns 
at between January 1 and March 21, 1941, more than one 
illion man-days on defense contracts were lost because of 
rikes. It is not worth a headline when the Secretary of 
abor points out that current strike figures are not so alarm- 
g as on first glance they might appear. In 1940, the Bureau 
"Labor Statistics reported, there were 2,508 strikes lasting 
ne day or longer and involving 6 or more workers. They 
cluded 577,000 workers, and caused 6,700,000 man-days of 
leness. But in 1917, when this country was at war, there 
ere 4,450 strikes, involving 1,227,254 workers. The decrease 
“more than 40 percent in the number of strikes as between 
?17 and 1940 is made more impressive by the 22 percent 
‘crease in non-agricultural employment between the two 
ates. 

‘Frequently the handling of strike news seems to be deter- 
ined by considerations quite apart from journalistic values. 
ccounts of the Allis-Chalmers strike in Milwaukee, for 
<ample, headlined the man-days lost, the outbreaks of vio- 
mee, the charge of communist influence. But it was only 
| an inconspicuous paragraph—if at all—that the dailies 
arried the fact that on March 3, a month before the strike 
ras settled, the union accepted the OPM proposal for settle- 
vent and the company refused even to consider the proposal. 
‘his made the controversy not a strike, but a lockout, a situ- 
‘ion which the handling of the news completely obscured. 
Then there was the time lost last summer, while the plane 


idustry sulked over limitation on profits. There is the in-~ 


ifference to the “farming out” program, to integrate in the 
efense effort the unused or partly used capacity, equipment 
ad labor of thousands of small plants, though William S. 
nudsen has urged that “prime contractors subcontract more 
E their work as a means of hastening deliveries.” There are 
1€ resistances to plant expansion, and the sites that were not 
eared, the foundations that were not poured while industry 
ad government wrangled over methods of financing in- 
eased capacity. There are the bottlenecks caused by artificial 
mitation of essential materials for the sake of protecting a 
1onopoly or maintaining profit levels. The unsavory revela- 
ons in the course of the investigation of “Alcoa” (Aluminum 
‘company of America) offers a case in point. 

All this is not to minimize the seriousness of individual 
rikes, but to underscore the fact that—headlines to the con- 
ary notwithstanding—there are other and even more costly 
though less dramatic) causes of hindrance and delay in de- 
nse. 

The whole industry-union scene is often beclouded by the 
tivities of extremists on both sides. A long, unyielding anti- 
bor policy on the part of management can result only in 
id morale which expresses itself in slow-down, friction, 
: ty sabotage, and, from time to time, in a bitter outburst 


“labor violence.” All this is part of the: “long, long story” 


YOU ARE INVITED 
TO RESERVE THESE 
NEW FILMS NOW 


ERE are five splendid films for clubs and adult study groups 
produced by the editors of the Better Buymanship consumer 

booklets. You will find these films ideal material for consumer 
programs on managing family income and buying commodities 
used in the home. 
“‘Happily Ever After’’— Where 
most story books end, this inspiring 
film begins. The story of a young 
bride undertaking her new “‘job” 
of homemaking and how she learns 
to make her house a home. (Run- 
ning time, 15 minutes.) 
“Managing the Family Income’’ 
gives an answer to the oft heard 
query, ““How do they do it, on thezr 
income?” The film shows how one 
family actually does it—by planning 
its budget and making it work. 
(Running time, 38 minutes.) 
“What Shall I Wear?’’—Neither 
fashion picture nor a story, this 
brand new film gives a dramatic 
demonstration of how to build, at 
moderate cost, a satisfactory ward- 
robe for the entire family—by plan- 
ning ahead, shopping with skill, and 
keeping clothes wearable. (Running 
time, 18 minutes.) 


“Meat for Thought”’ tells the story 
of the three meat economies: buy- 
ing, cooking and carving. Photo- 
graphs and simple diagrams illus- 
trate the text. A cooking school 
demonstration enlivens the action. 
(Running time, 28 minutes.) 


“Love in the Kitchen”’ is a hu- 
man and inspiring story about 
“stretching the food dollar.”’ The 
typical experiences of a bewildered 
family in solving its food problem 
provide a practical lesson in shop- 
ping and in kitchen management. 
(Running time, 30 minutes.) 


Films furnished free 
These educational films supplement 
Household’s consumer booklets on 
similar subjects and are equally ob- 
jective and dependable. There is not 
a word of advertising in any of 
the films. 

We invite you to make bookings 
of these new films now. If you wish 
to use them in a series of programs 
on consumer problems, you are wel- 
come to them all. We furnish these 
films free (or for small express 
charge) in all twenty-three states in 
which Household operates. Why 
don’t you send the coupon now for 
full information and booking form? 


HOUSEHOLD 


ESTABLISHED 1878 
Headquarters: 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicag: 
One of America's leading family finance organizations with 294 branches in 194 cities 
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“Managing the Family Income’ 


‘Love in the Kitchen” 
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RESORTS 
CONNECTICUT 


Green Shadows” 


Old Lyme, Connecticut 


Situated six miles from the well known 

Artist Colony. Comfortable rooms, modern 

conveniences, atmosphere of real charm and 

quiet restfulness. Excellent meals, delightful 

outdoor excursions, walks, horseback riding. 

Reasonable rates. Open all year. 

a 


MAINE 


BREEZEMERE FARM near Penobscot Bay 


Roomy three story house, electricity, modern bath- 
rooms, large airy bedrooms, recreation cottage with 
fireplace and porch. Also cabins with fireplaces, 
running water, electricity, 50 acres of pines and 
spruces. Sail and motor boats, cruising, auto trips, 
unusually fine clientele—and believe it or not 
—room and board $18-$20 a week. May 1 to Oct. l. 
For ciroulars and further information write to: 


CAPT. and MRS. THURMAN GRAY 
South Brooksville, Maine 


Restful Island home at water 
edge. Modern conveniences. Excel- 
lent table. Fresh fish, clams, lob- 
ster, vegetables, berries. Pleasant 
drives, walks and sails. Fishing, 
boating, bathing. Free row boats. 
Price $18. Also small bungalow to 
let or for sale. Miss E. F. Roberts, 
Vinal Haven, Maine. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


WELLINGTON HOMESTEAD 
on Lake Monomonock 


150 acres, 1400 ft. elevation, boats; bathing; 
tennis; golf nearby, Inner spring mattresses. Ex- 
cellent table of New England home-cooked food. 
Also, furnished lake-shore cottages. Booklet. 
Rates $21-$25. 


MRS. DANIEL W. HOWELLS, RINDGE, N. H. 


NEW MEXICO 


Small Informal Ranch near TAOS, will take 
limited number of guests. Orchard trees afford 
cool shade. Wonderful views of canyon, desert, 
mountains. Near Hot Springs. Saddle Horses. In- 
dian Dances. ‘Trout fishing. Pack Trips a 
Excellent meals. 


HELEN L. MERRIAM 
Ranchos de Taos : 


Specialty. 


New Mexico 


NEW YORK 


AN OLDTIME HOMESTEAD 


away in the hills, on a quiet side road. 
Woodsy walks, ample diversions, grand 
food. Protestant family. Extremely low 
rates for couples and pachelors. 


THE FARM ON THE HILL 


Box 701, Stone Ridge, New York 


TANGLEWOOD—For a_ delightful vacation or 
weekend; informal; scenic; delicious food; sports; 
open all year. Write Tanglewood, Woodstock, 
N. Y.; phone Woodstock 14 F 13, 


RHODE ISLAND 


WEEKAPAUG, RHODE ISLAND 


Attractive furnished cottages on high land over- 
looking ocean and tide water bay. Isolated from 
traffic but with every modern convenience, and 
adjacent to select summer colony. Surf bathing on — 
Hien ii sailing. Golf and tennis available. 


G. W. Emlen, {12 S, (6th Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa., cr Harvey C. Perry, Westerly, Rhode Island. 
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THE PER CAPITA NATIONAL INCOME OF 
the United States, according to the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, is 
about $600. The per capita national in- 
come of Mexico, our nearest Latin 
American neighbor, with a population 
of nearly 20,000,000, is only $37 (For- 
tune Magazine). Not very many Mexi- 
cans, you may be sure, can afford to 
see the bright lights of Broadway. 


CusA, ANOTHER NEAR NEIGHBOR, HAS A 
per capita average of about $88. Argen- 
tina, where all those rich ranchers are 
supposed to come from, has an average 
of $216. Uruguay, just across the river, 
rates an average of $159. Chile stands 
at $77 per inhabitant, and Peru is prob- 
ably considerably less. Brazil, which has 
within its borders half the entire pop- 
ulation of South America, is estimated 
by competent observers to have a per 
capita average of only $29. The figures 
for Bolivia and Ecuador, which I do 
not have, would not be much higher. 


THIS DOES NOT MEAN THAT. THE PEOPLE 
in these countries are starving to death 
—far from it—but it does mean they 
eat and wear what they produce them- 
selves and have little left to spend on 
travel to other currency countries. One 
ship would probably hold all the wealthy 
people in South America who could af- 
ford to and who would care to spend 
$2,000 on a de luxe trip to the U. S. 
Our teachers can afford to travel and 
theirs cannot. New York City has 37,- 
500 teachers: 80 percent receive at least 
$3,390 a year; highschool teachers get 
$4,500; and principals from $6,000 to 
$10,000. Teachers in New York State 
average $2,400 a year. If you were asked 
to name our most consistent travelers 
you would probably say millionaires and 
the very wealthy, but such is not the 
case. Teachers are our most active trav- 
elers, as the passport statistics prove. 


THE QUESTION NOW IS—HOW CAN WE GET 
more South American school teachers, 
and those in similar influential positions, 
to visit the U. S.? This they obviously 
cannot do unless a large part of their 
journey is subsidized. May I give one 
illustration of how far their money—or 
lack of money—would go in the U. S.? 
A cup of coffee in New York City costs 
5 cents. A better cup of coffee in Rio 
de Janeiro costs one cent, but that is 


TRAWELERS NOTE BOO K : 


equal to 5 cents to the citizen of R 
and, when he gets to New York, o 
cup of coffee would cost a quarter 
his money and everything else would 
in proportion, or on a 5 to I scale. 


A TOURIST DOLLAR HAS BEEN SUGGEST. 
as one way to increase South Americz 
travel. This would bring a certain nur 
ber of relatively well-to-do Latins to o 
shores but it would not be of any gre 
help to the school teacher class and- 
similar groups. How is the scho 
teacher making $50 a month going 
scrape up $300—which is what a hz 
price trip would cost—to come to Ne 
York? This, in her case, would] 
equal to half a year’s pay. Have a tov 
ist’s dollar by all means, but let’s a 
propriate a million dollars for “Edue 
tional Travel” as well, a direct subsic 
of the basic expenses of the teachers a1 
sightseers who would be the permane 
good will ambassadors of the future. 
—A bert K. Dawson 


Summer School in Chile 


On JuNE 28 A GROUP OF STUDENTS A? 
teachers under the auspices of the Ins 
tute of International Education will s 
for Chile to attend a four-week sut 
mer school in Santiago. 

This is the sixth year the Universi 
of Chile has sponsored these mid-ter 
schools which have been outstandis 


for their wide variety of courses, i 


cluding the history and literature 
European and Latin American countri 
and also for their Pan American, 
even international, aspect. From the t 
ginning a large proportion of the facul 
and student body have come from oth 
American or European countries. Tk 
year the “summer” school will take « 
a new character, for the courses, given 
English and Spanish, are designed p 
marily for North American students. 
For the first time the Institute of I 
ternational Education is helping orga 
ize a group for the purpose of attendii 
summer school at the University — 
Chile. Hitherto its work has been co 
fined to the granting of exchange sch 
arships. However, the Institute is ne 
developing a program to permit lar 
groups of North Americans and Lat 
Americans to visit each other’s cou 
tries and take brief special courses. — 
For further information, write to t 
Institute of International Education, 
West 45 Street, New York City. = 
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labor sentiment is fed by the exposure of racketeering 
some of the craft unions [see Survey Graphic, January 
1, page 9] and by documented reports of exorbitant initi- 
m fees and union dues levied on workers who have sought 
s in defense projects, particularly in camp construction. 
e loosely federated AFL seems unwilling to deal with this 
ie, and its constituent unions are not enthusiastic about 
usecleaning, even after recent scandals and criminal prose- 
ion of union officials. The AFL does not condemn initia- 
1 fees of $50 and up charged to temporary workers; in- 
id, that practice was defended in a statement by William 
2en, president of the Federation. 

n CIO circles, communist influence rather than racketeer- 
or union finance is the thorniest internal problem. Some 
) affiliates obviously hew to the party line—the Long- 
‘remen, for example, the Maritime Workers, the Trans- 
t Workers, the Woodworkers, the Office Workers. Some 
e and local organizations are communist-dominated or 
amunist-split, and the man in Buffalo whose party-line 
jument I quoted is by no means an isolated example of his 
nt of view. At the last CIO convention, the issue was kept 
the floor but it underlay much of the debate. It was the 
veral impression at Atlantic City that the election of 
ilip Murray as CIO president meant that the communists 
1 fellow travelers who had worked their way into key 
tions during Lewis’ presidency would be “eased out.” 
‘e months after the convention, there is little indication 
t such a “readjustment” is afoot. 

Many union spokesmen are quick to urge that “in a time 
en labor is under attack,” it is necessary to “bend over 
-kward to be fair to labor.” By this, they usually mean that 
ise who share the objectives of organized labor should re- 
in from discussing—sometimes, from even admitting—the 
‘sence of ‘racketeering in some labor circles, of communist 
nipulation in others. But the fact remains that if labor is 
willing or unable to face these issues and deal with them, 
n the unions themselves are strengthening the hand of 
ir opponents. For nothing so encourages anti-union atti- 
les and activities as evidence that labor knowingly permits 
ionism to serve as a screen for racketeering or for the de- 
us principles and practices of the communists. These are 
tors which complicate strikes and strike issues. 


hat Is Being Done? 


T GIVEN THE STRIKE PROBLEM, WHAT IS BEING DONE TO SOLVE 
Fire-eating congressmen demand that strikes in defense 
lustries be declared treasonable, and that strikers be con- 
mned to the electric chair. Less radical gentlemen hold 
it “there ought to be a law” forbidding all strikes for the 
riod of the emergency. Most of the extreme measures used 
the dictators to destroy the free labor movements of Eur- 
e now have their enthusiastic advocates in this country. 
Discussion along these lines seems likely to increase friction 
her than help the wheels turn more smoothly. This is not 
ournalist’s comment, but the conclusion of the experts. The 
ventieth Century Fund recently published a notable study 
Labor and National Defense.* The factual inquiry was 
ide by a research group headed by Lloyd G. Reynolds of 
ins Hopkins University. William H. Davis, former chair- 
in of the New York Mediation Board and now a member 
the new National Defense Mediation Board, is chairman 
‘the Fund’s Labor Committee, which based a series of 
ommendations on the research findings. Said this group: 
“World experience has demonstrated that the cooperation 
. (Continued on page 315) 


“LABOR AND NATIONAL DEFENSE: A Survey oF THE SPECIAL 
or PropeeMs ARISING FRoM AmeERICcA’s DEFENSE ACTIVITIES AND A 
Am For Action. The Twentieth Century Fund. 143 pp. Price $1, 
aid by Survey Associates, Inc. 
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NEW YORK IS A GREAT CITY” 


AND THE HOTEL McALPIN 
IS THE FOCAL POINT OF IT! 


When business beckons yeu to New York—establish yourself 
at The McAlpin. The City’s important buying and sellin: 
centers are its next door neighbors. 


THE CITY'S FASTEST TRANSPORTATION (including the New 6!5 

Avenue Subway) 1S. RIGHT AT HAND. ONLY 1 BLOCK FROM 

PENNSYLVANIA STATION AND EMPIRE STATE BUILDING. B & © 
MOTOR COACHES STOP AT OUR DOOR. 


Single rooms with bath $3. Double from $4.50 


HOTEL MCALPIN 


BROADWAY AT 34TH STREET, NEW YORK 


' Under KNOTT Management 
JOHN J. WOELFLE, Manager 


OUR PARK is having its face lifted... 
remodelled and rejuvenated for Spring! 
INSIDE also there are preparations for 
the change in the seasons... to greet 
old friends and to welcome new ones ... why not 
join them? Christodora is an unusually pleasant place 


to spend a City Spring and Summer. 


CHRISTODORA HOUSE CLUB RESIDENCE 


601 East 9th Street, New York—ALgnnquin 4-3400 


ALL OUTSIDE ROOMS, $7 TO $10 WEEKLY 


MAKE YOUR SUMMER COUNT 
by joining a Religion and Labor Foundation traveling seminar 


The SIXTH to the South, July 1-31, or 
The SECOND to hie Pacific Northwest, July 14-August 11. 


Get first-hand knowledge Rub elbows with reality. 


For information write to 


WILLARD UPHAUS, 106 CARMEL STREET, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


THE AMERICAS: SOUTH AND NORTH 


Special March Number of Survey Graphic 
50 CENTS A COPY 
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EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
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SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 


EVERETT KIMBALL, Director 
ANNETTE GARRETT, Associate Director 


A Graduate Professional School Offering 
Courses Leading to the Degree of Master of 


Social Science. 


Academic Year Opens July, 1941 


Courses of Instruction 


The course leading to the Master’s degree consists 
of three summer sessions at Smith College and two 
winter sessions of supervised ease work at selected 
social agencies in various cities. This course is 
designed for those who have had little or no pre- 
vious experience in social work. 


Plan B_ Applicants who have at least one year’s experience 
in an approved social agency, or the equivalent, 
may receive credit for the first summer session and 
the first winter session, and receive the Master’s 
degree upon the completion of the requirements of 
two summer sessions and one winter session of 
supervised case work. 


Plan C A summer session of eight weeks is open to experi- 
enced social workers, Special courses in ease work 


ara offered by Miss Beatrice H. Wajdyk and Miss 
Beatrice Z. Levey. 


For further information write to 


THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


SIMMONS COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL. WORK 


Professional Education in 


Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 


Family Welfare 
Child Welfare 
Community Work 
} Social Research 
Leading to the degrees of B.S. and M.S. 


A catalog will be sent on request. 


Ww Somerset Street 


Boston, Massachusetts _ 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


Carola Woerishoffer Graduate Department of Social 
Economy and Social Research 


Member, American Association of Schools of Social Work 


Preparation for positions dealing with social case work, social 
insurance, child welfare, social welfare planning, group work, 
vocational guidance, human relations in industry, social and 
industrial research, administration of public and private agencies 
in the fields of social welfare and labor; also graduate study in 
sociology and the social sciences. 


Two year Certificate 
Degrees of Master of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy 


Courses open to graduates of colleges 
of recognized standing who have had 
preliminary work in Social Sciences. 


Address: Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 


SPRINGFIELD COLLEGE > 


(International Young Men’s Christian Association College) 


DIVISION OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Graduate Courses 
Leading to the Master of Education Degree in 


Group Work Education 


Counseling and Psychological Services B 


‘ . ‘ 
Including courses in: Principles of Group Work Leadership and 


Supervision; Administration of Social and Religious Agencies; Com- 2 
munity Organization; Counseling and Guidance; Social Research; “iy 
Adult Education; Camp Administration; Religious Education; Tests) 
and Measurements; Recreation Theory and Practice. » 


Catalog and information on graduate scholarships and fellowships — 
sent on request. Address Director of Admissions 


Springfield College Springfield, Mass. 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL SERVICE q 

2400 — 19th Street, N. W., Washington, D.C. 
Resident Graduate School of Social Work 4 : 


_M.S.S.W. Degree from the Catholic University of America, | 


mise 


a 


Short Summer Course July 7 to Aug, 2 

Women can share in natio; di nd 20 

or hobbies. Intensive Lepr a wee! eae Legrite ie 
@ Fruit Growing 
@ Vegetable Gardening 
@ Poultry Raising 

Dairying 


SCHOOL 
OF 


STRIKES AND DEFENSE 
(Continued from page 313) 


f labor cannot be gained by compulsion. Strikes in demo- 
ratic countries can be prevented only by agreement between 
mployers and workers—not by law. The United States got 
irough the first World War without any law prohibiting 
rikes. . + » Opposition to compulsion in the settlement of 
ibor disputes is one subject on which there seems to be 
greement in all divisions of the labor movement and in the 
anks of management.” 

The Conciliation Service of the U. S. Department of Labor 
as been the chief dependence in bringing about “agreement 
etween employers and workers.” The service has an able 
ead in its chief, Dr. John R. Steelman. But Dr. Steelman 
ever has had a free hand in building up the personnel, 
yhich is not under civil service. The Conciliation Service 
ontinues to be handicapped, as it always has been, by having 

good many staff members who lack background, training 
r experience for their important task. 

The Labor Division of OPM has a small, informal staff 
vhich cooperates with the Conciliation Service in some de- 
ense industry. situations. These, are not conciliators. OPM 
ses them frankly as “pressure boys,” or, more officially, “to 
revent unreasonable action.” Insofar as OPM activities serve 
9 delay strikes, to persuade representatives of management 
nd the union to sit down together without their lawyers and 
hresh things out, to provide a chance for both sides to blow 
steam, it does a useful job. But when OPM, without con- 
ulting or even informing its Labor Division, picks up the big 
tick and tries, as it did in the Allis-Chalmers controversy to 
order” a strike settlement, it seems doubtful whether its 
fforts serve to hasten industrial peace. To labor, such activi- 
es smack of “government strikebreaking.” And management 
as an equal dread of “government coercion,” a weapon 
vhich may be turned in more ways than one. 

The Twentieth Century Fund’s committee recommended 
hat “the present conciliation services of the government be 
upplemented by a federal mediation board of three members 


ppointed by the President.” In outlining the duties of such’ 


board, the committee said: “This board should, we suggest, 
upplement rather than supplant the activities of the na- 
ional Conciliation Service. . . . The board would serve, as 
id the War Labor Board in the first World War as a board 
f final appeal from all conciliation agencies dealing with the 
lefense program.” é 

A new “super board” has in fact been created by Executive 
rder, but it differs in important respects from the agency 
uggested by the Fund’s report. The caliber of the eleven 
1embers gives the board immediate prestige and influence. 
Sut, contrary to accepted mediation principles, it is tri-partite, 
vith representatives of the parties at interest—AFL, CIO, and 
vanagement. The Executive Order obviously was drawn 
rom the old War Labor Board order, but it was the order, 
nd not the board’s record, or the Bureau of Labor Statistics 


tudy of its work that was consulted. The record and the’ 


tudy show that the board functioned not as a mediation 
gency but as a fact-finding and award-making body. This 
yorked well enough in a war situation. In a defense situation 
raises immediate questions: Will employers and employes 
e satisfied if they encounter arbitration where they expect 
» find mediation? Can awards be enforced? 

More immediate are the problems created by the clause in 
1e Executive Order which provides that the board can act 
nly on cases certified to it by the Secretary of Labor. Neither 
ibor nor industry can appeal to it directly, nor can it act on 
S$ own initiative. 

A few days after my visit to Lackawanna, I spent an hour 

(Continued on page 316) 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


SUMMER INSTITUTES 1941 


June 16-27 


Social Welfare Administration....... Arthur Dunham 


July 21-August 1 

Charlotte Towle 
Clare M. Tousley 
Dorothy Hutchinson 
Marguerite Galloway 


Psychiatry in Social Case Work..... 
Public Relations, Publicity and Finance 
New Trends in Child Placing....... 
Field Surveys in Public Welfare. .... 


August 4-15 


Social Work in the National Emergency 


Administrative Supervision in State 
Programs of Child Welfare...... 


Group Work Supervision........... 
Case Work Supervision............ 


Eduard C. Lindeman 


Charlotte Leeper Hanson 
Clara A. Kaiser 
Fern Lowry 


For full details write the Registrar. 


122 East 22nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 


SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 


Seminars 1941 


Application of Psychoanalytic Concepts to Social 
Case Work. Dr. LeRoy M. A. Maeder and Miss 
Beatrice H. Wajdyk. July 21 to August 2. 


Psychiatry as Applied to Problems of Super- 
vision. Dr. LeRoy M. A. Maeder. Case material 
related to supervision will be presented by Miss 
Beatrice H. Wajdyk. July 21 to August 2. 


SMITH COLLEGE STUDIES IN SOCIAL WORK 
Contents for March, 1941 
Neurotic Personalities and Education 
ee H. E. Chamberlain, M.D. 
Factors Influencing Changes in School Adjustment be- 
tween Kindergarten and the Second Grade 
Betty Griffiths, Margaret Stimson, and Helen Witmer 


Published Quarterly, $2 a Year 
Single Numbers: Vols. I to IX, $1 each; 
is others, $.75 each 


For further information write to 


THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 
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TETTERISERV ICES an am WEARING APPAREL 


7 h in is no problem at Miss Goodman’: 
SB ae only clothes that have “that certair 

air’ are sold. Dresses, Coats. Hats, mostly 
MULTIGRAPHING authentic originals, Sold way below actual 


value. 474 Seventh Avenue (36th Street, 


MIMEOGRAPHING UA 4-4013. 


eae 


ADDRESSING CITRUS FRUITS 


FILLING-IN eee 
4 aennte a 
FOLDING Tepe neg NScieres “enorse prgee 
Oranges Bushe -50, rapefruits Way ' 
i .50, Mixed F $3.50. Half | 
MALNINE Tangerine $280, Mined Frais 550, By RIDE YOUR HOBBY! =| 
COMPLETE MAILINGS bustel Specie TonaneTNEr utes If the season prevents you from indulging 


in it, read up on it in 
BOOKS 


Quic K SERVI ITE ComMPANY TREE-RIPENED, sun-colored Thurston El Rey Whatever your interest, there are books { 
SERVICE Les Tass Valencia Oranges, Bushel $3.50, Grapefruit | that cover it. Let your bookseller "one 
. 


3.25 ixed $3.50, Half-Bushels $2.00. De- a 
eee Me prepaid. eee packed, | you the many available volumes on the one } 
shipped same day. Alice E. Thurston, Gulf- | subject you like best. 


A. H, BURKET, Sebring, Florida 


ort, St. Petersburg, Florida. . 
: AMERICAN BOOKSELLERS ASSN, 
53 PARK PLACE — NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE — BARCLAY 1-9633 MISCELLANEOUS Members Everywhere 
—— 
The American Journal of Nursing shows the part PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 
SITUATIONS WANTED which prol essere ae pie inthe ghetier : : - 
3’ ment 0 rs fb oped Special articles, theses, speeches, papers. e- 
Bore Moanc: Sereda lit Md eeiean eines. $3.00 a year, 1790 Broadway at 58 St. New search, revision, bibliographies, etc. Over 
Gollegel gcdductem wilewexpericite! int scttle nae ee twenty years’ experience serving busy pro: 
ment, hovs’ cluh and camp field. 7713 Survey. Se ee a Le fessional persons. rompt service extende 
REFUGEE, German_ bachelor, middle-aged, OUT-OF-PRINT and Hard-to-Find Books — AUT Gh ele etie 516 
(textile business in Germany) wishes position. supplied; also family and town histories, magazine ’ Denia: RAG 
Would be useful to family as chauffeur, care- back De alaeak etc a Ly ha i Ade cape! OO 
k 1 j is ae us your list of wants— E 
Mo a a eed errs ot MEDS | | geal canes Gung egwE ALSO BUY “OLD LANGUAGES 
Survey. : ne 
ROUP WORK SPECIALIST with 15 years’ 7 ee eat Dente ‘New York City SPEAK SPANISH 
experience in City Settlement, Y.W.C.A. and In your own home you can master SPANISH or any 
Rural Club Work, Camping and Child Guid- of 27 languages quickly, easily, correctly, by the 
ance Field desires change. 7733 Survey. famous Linguaphone Conversational Method. ' 
RATES Send for FREE Book . 
: fen LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
A SATISFIED RESORT ADVERTISER Classified Advertising 50 R.C.A. Building New York City 
Display . . - - « + 30c per line 
“I want another ad in the Surve Non-display . . +. +. + Se per word 
Graphic. about th l z Minimum Charge . . $1.00 per insertien SPEAK ANY LANGUAGE 
Phic, about the same as last year, Discounts . . 10% on three insertions by our self-taught methods ! 
as it brought excellent results and ret SG eee 37 Languages 
the nicest people.” urvey Graphic Send for List S 
Sat 112 E. 19th Street New York SCHOENHOF BOOK CO. 


387 Washington Street Boston, Mass. 

(Continued from page 315) country. In an industrialized nation, the only way to enforce 
with a man wise in the country’s industrial history and skilled a strike prohibition is to man your plant with slaves. Then 
in the technique of collective bargaining. He summed up the you don’t have to bother about anti-strike laws. If major 
problem thus: strikes develop here, the thing to holler for is not harsh laws 
“The real trouble is that we have not had adequate ma- __ but better machinery, and a public policy and public opinion 
chinery for the labor relations side of production—nothing to force both sides to use the machinery—and use it in good 

you can compare, for instance, with our mechanical progress faith. 

or our corporation accounting or our sales and advertising “What is the real story at Bethlehem Steel? You heard it 
set-ups. Most people seem to think strikes are something to all—a long and arrogant record of anti-union policy. The 
be handled in themselves. They forget that strikes are the company wasn’t going to give an inch. They are fi htin the 
symptoms of sick industrial relations, not the sickness itself. Labor Board in the courts instead of going sla ai it 
The real test of the machinery is the number of strikes in They went ahead with their ERP elections in Bick lant an 
relation to the number of disputes. Disputes are inevitable as then another, warned in each case that a strike ould follow 
the production index goes up. In January and February, the | —and a strike did follow. Look at Ford—he has declared he. 
popes of oe ao uP, in spite of OPM and the Concili- _will turn his business over to the government before he willl 
ervice. On the railroads the number of disputes went deal with a union. His right-hand man, Harry Bennett, is 


up, just as in the other industries, but there were no strikes. 
The situation was handled because, under the Railway 
Labor Act, the mediation machinery is adequate to the needs 
of the industry. 

“Now we have this new National Defense Mediation 
Board. 1 think as it is set up it has some pretty obvious 
limitations. But let’s see what it does—whether it cuts down 
the number and duration of strikes. The number of disputes 
is bound to go up, employers and workers being only human 
beings. Is the new Mediation Board plus the Conciliation 

_ Service all the machinery we need? We shall have to wait 
_ and see. But let's hope we keep our shirts on while we wait. 
You can't legislate strikes out of existence—not in a free 


quoted in the press as having said that if the Labor Board 
ordered an election in the Ford plant and the CIO won it, 
we'll bargain till hell freezes over, but bargaining doesn’ 
mean saying yes.’ 
“The papers are going to play up every little hitch and 
hesitation in the coal and steel negotiations. The negotiation 
probably will have to turn some pretty sharp corners. May 
they'll stall. Maybe they'll break down. I don’t believe the 
will. But whatever happens in industrial relations, the co 
cern ought to be not with strikes as such, but with 
causes of strikes, and with the machinery for handling 


putes and preventing strikes. We pay a lot of li i 
democracy. Well, here’s a test.” ° te des sat 


(In answering advertisements please mention Survey Grapuic) 
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SURVEY 


GRAPHIC 


innounces four timely articles on 


STEPCHILDREN 
OF DEFENSE 


THE REJECTED 


What effort is being made to rehabilitate the young 
men with remediable defects who failed to pass the 
physical examinations of the Selective Service System ? 
A special Survey Graphic inquiry that will be pub- 
lished soon. 


CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS 


What is our government doing with draftees who 
are opposed to war? Victor Weybright, managing 
editor of Survey Graphic, presents a first hand report 
which you should not overlook. 


NEGROES 


Are jobs in defense industries open to qualified 
Negro workers? Are Negro volunteers welcomed in 
the armed forces? Are Negro draftees on a different 
footing fron: other young Americans? ‘An article by 
Beulah Amidon, associate editor of Survey Graphic, 
which presents facts and faces the questions they 
raise. 


PRISONERS 


Crime goes down as hundreds of thousands of 
ouths live under army discipline. Meanwhile what 
are the effects of the defense effort on our penal in- 
itutions, probationers and parolees? A report by 
e eminent penologist and writer, Austin Harbutt 
acCormick. 


ail PRINTING CO. ; 
ef mrxounesac; PA, ie 


LN GINES 
Whe wedi beonvied wealth 


SIR HUBERT WILKINS has made priceless contributions to our knowl- 


edge of the vast polar regions during eight expeditions to the arctic and 
antarctic. He is the only man to explore beneath the polar ice by sub- 
marine, Like other famous explorers, Sir Hubert Wilkins made extensive 
use of Longines watches for navigation and scientific observation. 


Sir Hubert Wilkins’ personal watch is a Longines Chronograph 


THE WORLD'S MOST HONORED WATCH 


No piece of equipment of the Arctic Expedi- 
tion is more important than its watches. By 
measuring the altitude of a heavenly body 
at a@ precise second of time, the explorer 
determines his position in unmapped terrain 
within a matter of miles. Because of ac- 
curacy, and dependability under difficult 
conditions, Longines watches have been 
used by most of the great arctic expeditions 
of the past forty years. 


The Longines watch that you may buy today 
embodies the accumulated experience of 75 years 
of fine watchmaking. Longines jewelers proudly 
show Longines watches from $40; also Wittnauer 
watches from $24.75; products of 
LONGINES-WITTNAUER WATCH CO., INC, 

New York Montreal 


LO2N GaN: Ees 


GOLD MEDAL SERIES, EACH WATCH, 


INTER-AMERICAN UNDERSTANDING a oun 


AMERIC 


2 
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THE COMMITTEE ON CULTURAL RELATIONS 
WITH LATIN AMERICA ANNOUNCES TWO i 
VENTURES FOR THE SUMMER OF 1941: 


—The Sixteenth Annual Seminar in Mexico 
—The Third Institute in South America 


THE SEMINAR IN MEXICO, July 3- 
Aug. 1 in Mexico City, Cuernavaca, 
Michoacan and Oaxaca. 


Now in its sixteenth consecutive 
year, its usefulness and absorbing in- 
terest is attested by hundreds who 
have participated — including Judge 
Florence E. Allen, Paul U. Kellogg, 
Herbert J. Spinden, Elmer Rice, Herbert 
A. Miller of Bryn Mawr, Edward A. 
Ross of Wisconsin, William J. Hutchins 
of Berea, President Ada L. Comstock 
of Radcliffe. 


The program this summer will in- 
clude lectures and field trips on the 
arts, economics, history, archeology of 
Mexico: on the relations of the Amer- 
icas; on the German penetration in 
Latin America. 

Directed by Hubert Herring, Federico 


Bach and David Hanchett, with a | 
faculty of thirty distinguished cote 
icans and Mexicans. 


Membership open to those who wish 
to use the experience as an intelligent 
introduction to Latin America, and who 
wish to return as interpreters to the 
larger American audience. 


THE INSTITUTE ON INTER-AMERICAN 
AFFAIRS IN SOUTH AMERICA. 


Plans are still indefinite. A small 
group, directed by Hubert Herring, will 
leave during the last days of July for 
a six or seven weeks trip by air to 
South American capitals. Tentative 
applications are now being received 
and by May 10th definite plans will be 


announced. In any event, not more | 


than fifteen will be accepted. 


For further information address: Hubert Herring, Director — 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City” 


™ 


THE COMMITTEE ON CULTURAL RELATIONS WITH LATIN AMERICA, INC. 


